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In this age of activity, the tendency is to join in the rapid whirl; 
to live a brief life; to pass away or to sink into obscurity. 

To the enthusiastic teacher, the impulse to forget self is almost 
irresistible. He sees the ignorant to be enlightened, the dormant in- 
tellect to be aroused, the earnest inquirer to be aided, and so much 
that he can do to give a higher ideal to those whom he instructs, that 
in devotion to his work he often rushes to the speedy termination of 
his career. 

There are also teachers who feel that stern necessity compels them, 
even for a mere pittance, to labor incessantly. They have no time, 
no thought beyond the school room and its accompanying duties, 


“Till like a clock worn out with beating time, 
The wheels of weary life at last stand still.” 


There are yet others who are unfortunate in that they teach where 
public sentiment would control their every act, and almost take from 
them the right to eat and sleep. They “ gird their hearts with silent 
fortitudes,” and, like the “camel overburdened in the desert, too soon 
lie down and die.” 

Do not teachers often encourage each other, inadvertently perhaps, 
to continue in a self-destroying course? Do they not frequently, by 
their silence, join those who advocate that all the teacher's time and 
influence is the rightful property of those who employ him? Do not 
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the friends of education improve every opportunity to exalt the teach. 
er’s calling and urge him to give himself to his work ? 

While the teacher should, to a certain extent, observe these sugges- 
tions, while he should make thorough preparation for his daily work, 
and be vigilant concerning its manifold phases, yet shall he, like the 
horse, be led about by bit and bridle? Must he consider attention to 
school interests the one purpose of his life? Are there no equal, no 
paramount obligations resting upon him outside of his profession? 
Can he even do the best school work by limiting his mind and efforts 
to that alone? 

It cannot be hoped, by the writer of this paper, to present any new 
thoughts to the Association; but one aim will be realized, if an oeca- 
sion is furnished in the discussion that may follow, to call forth the 
opinions of wisdom and experience on the question, * What duties 
does a teacher owe to himself? ” 

The present is a period of intellectual transition. The opinion 
that everything connected with a person’s education should have a 
direct bearing upon his special vocation, is with many supplanting 
the time-honored belief that a libera] culture is not only the corner- 
stone of all true success, but that it should be prized for itself, inde- 
pendent of any gain it may bring. 

One should indeed strive for an accurate technical training, but if, 
“the man is more than his trade,” he who feels that he has wider and 
more important relations than those belonging to his daily business, 
will not on that account, says Principal Shairp, be a poorer or less 
faithful workman, and he will surely be a better and more complete 
man. 

In the dual life of the teacher, there are, therefore, two classes of 
obligations that devolve upon him, the duties he owes to himself as a 
man, and those he owes to himself as a teacher. Rightly considered, 
there is no antagonism between the two, and often they are so united 
that the one cannot be separated, or clearly distinguished from the 
other. If there is truth in these words:— 


“To thine own self be true; 
And it must follow, as the night the day, 
Thou can’st not then be false to any man,” 


he who fulfills his duties as a man cannot fail to discharge his obliga- 
tions as a teacher; but are not the rights and the duties of the man 
too often either forgotten or absorbed by those of his profession ? 

Has a person fidelity to his manhood? He both makes himself 
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worthy of self-respect and he exercises self-respect. This should in- 
duce others to respect him and his rights. 

It is sometimes almost impossible for a teacher to stem the current 
of publie opinion and stand forth boldly a man without being subject 
to instant removal or being made to feel more severely the tyrannical 
hand of power. 

No wonder that talent and genius so often pass by the thraldom, 
and the unappreciated occupation of the teacher to choose a more 
stable or lucrative employment. 

Are not teachers in part responsible for this? Do they not “ keep 
the peace” too often at the sacrifice of their self-respect, and unwit- 
tingly, to the injury of their profession? Do the advocates and the 
supervisors of education sufficiently recognize or uphold the teacher 
as a member of the human family? Is he not forcibly reminded that 
he must labor with an eye single to the glory of his school work and 
his compensation therefor? 

There occasionally prevails a sentiment, not always expressed in 
words, that because a man is a teacher, particularly if he is employed 
by the state or the public, that he ought to give up some of his rights 
as a citizen, or change his views with every political wind. If he is 
permitted to deposit his vote at the polls, that is a privilege for which 
he is expected to be devoutly thankful. Under no consideration must 
he hold an office, although he is the man peculiarly fitted for that 
office, and his holding it could not essentially interrupt the legitimate 
work of his profession. 

Has he a decided religious preference? He must take no efficient 
part in church matters; he must exhibit no zeal in public affairs or in 
any work of reform; in short, he must be religiously, politically, and 
morally a silent member of society. 

It is a lamentable fact that many towns and cities in this free coun- 
try are corrupt in government, and enslaved by the powers of ignor- 
ance and crime, because the most intelligent in those places have not 
been loyal to themselves in discharging their duties as citizens. 

If a teacher has properly educated himself, he will have nobler con- 
ceptions of life and its various responsibilities than men of less cul- 
tured minds. Who is better fitted than he to raise his voice against 
social and political evils? Not that he should be a seeker of office, 
not that he should forsake his calling for that of a politician, far from 
it; but if a worthy office svek him, he should accept it, provided he 
can fill it without detriment to his profession. 
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He that in silence or apparent indifference sees iniquity and vice 
prevail, is a partaker therein. 

The teacher, hence, as a man, owes it to himself that by voice, 
effort, and example, he seek to eradicate error wherever found and to 
direct public sentiment in the right channel. 

“Human perfection,” says a distinguished educator, “is the grand 
aim of a!l well-directed education.” 

Js this aim to be given up when one has completed a prescribed 
course of study and entered the arena of active life? Will not he 
who desires education in its tree sense, endeavor to build up, as nearly 
as possible, a perfect character in himself, not simply for the good of 
others end because he is a teacher, but for its own sake and because 
he is an immortal being? If one make acquisitions with the sole in- 
tent that he may impart them to his class, does he not make himself 
almost a machine, an “ animated tool,” whose price depends on its 
capacity to accomplish a vast amount of labor in a short period of 
time? How ean such an instructor inspire his pupils with a desire 
to acquire knowledge, not that it may bring elass rank, and honors, 
but for its own intrinsic worth ? 

The person who takes the perfect character for his standard, will 
soon perceive his own lack of conformity thereto, and will devise 
means whereby self-culture may supply the deficiencies. 

Js he wanting in self-control? He is taught by one who cannot 
err that ‘He who ruleth his own spirit is greater than he who taketh 
a city.” 

A perennial fountain of patience, amiability, and youthful vigor is 
seldom possessed. Still the teacher must maintain serene composure 
winder the greatest provocation, suffer annoyances with a bland smile, 
and blend with his self-restraint a tender heartedness for those who 
annoy. 

He must keep young and sympathetic in his feelings, with an eye 
open to see, a heart sensitive to feel, and a soul eager to evoke the 
higher excellencies of human nature. 

To possess this happy temper and elasticicity of spirit at all times 
is impossible, if one commit a slow suicide by confining himself in 
his own room, or by giving “days and nights” not “to the study of 
Addison,” but to the examination of class papers. One of man’s 
chief duties is to preserve, if possible, a good physical condition; it is 
not enough to avoid what what woul] enervate or paralyze, but posi- 
tive measures must be employed to promote sound health. 
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Alas, for the poor teacher! How often he thinks his first and high- 
est duty is to his school! He neglects exercise in the pure air; gets 
irregular and disturbed sleep; and appropriates little time for self- 
improvement. To him may be applied what a French writer says of 
the Englishman, “ He takes his pleasure sadly after his fashion.” 

As the tree preserves its life beneath the impervious covering of its 
winter garb when it has cast away its blossoms, its leaves, its ripe 
fruit, to recuperate for fresh and greater usefulness, so may the teacher 
retain love for his work, although for a short time, he lay aside his 
school pleasures and cares, and golden harvests even, that in varied. 
thought and scene he may renew his strength. 

Some one has said, * To reconcile health with perpetual work, how- 
ever ingeniously combined, demands not a human constitution, not 
even that of a Hercules, but one of lignum vit or iron.” Does not 
a teacher, then, owe it to himself that he usually take his evenings 
and his Saturdays for recreation, for culture, and for the claims of 
home and society? Would not an earnest, faithful teacher be more 
efficient in the class room, and would not his pupils derive greater 
benefit both from his direct and his unconscious teaching if he not 
only believes, but practices what an experienced instructor has said, 
viz.: ‘“* When a teacher locks the school room door at night, he ought 
to lock all cares and perplexities in and leave them just as they are 
until the next morning.” 

Is not this constant strain on brain and nerve, this almost endless 
written work, literally wasting the life of the teacher? Is a teacher 
morally bound to expend all his time and vitality for his school? 
When there arises a conflict between the requirements of the school 
and the duties every one owes to himself, how is the conscientious 
teacher to decide? Shall he follow the popular opinion that, as a 
mother gives her life for her family, so a teacher must sacrifice his 
life for his school, and thus deprive himself of greater culture and his 
pupils of its stimulating influence? 

Is not he who wastes his energies by excessive brain work or physi- 
cal exertion, although governed by different motives, to be classed 
with him that proves a “spendthrift of health” in the pursuit of 
pleasure ? 

The halo of glory that in youth crowns the sacrifice of self that 
ought never to be demanded of the teacher, is changed by experience, 
like a dissolving view, into a needless chaplet of thorns. 

Some years ago, a gentleman of ripe scholarship was heard to 
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remark, “ A lady, especially if she have the discipline of a school, 
should never teach longer than five or six years; by continued teach- 
ing she grows opinionated, exacting, domineering.” There may 
occasionally be foundation for similar remarks. The cases would, 
however, be less frequent, did the lady, for the same labor, share 
equally with her brother in pecuniary reward, and thus be enabled to 
share his hours for a broader culture, his fellowship with books, his 
travels, and those cultivated pursuits that furnish a high order of 
recreation. 

How often is a rare gift laid away in a napkin! Yet no recreation 
exerts a more happy influence or affords a more pleasing and invig- 
orating diversion from the daily routine than does a judicious cultiva- 
tion of some of the fine arts. 

If one has not a native endowment to improve, he may, at least, 
cultivate a correct taste by making his surroundings attractive with 
models of excellence both in literature and art. Besides a source of 
diversion, he will find that delicate grace and beauty are valuable ser- 
vants to purify and ennoble the character. Still no isolated culture 
will suffice. It is not enough to listen through the ear of another; 
the teacher should hear the electric tone of the orator, the thrilling 
note of the musician, the transforming voice of nature. Nor is it 
enough to look through the eye of another; dignity, breadth, and 
energy are imparted by the actual presence of the “ everlasting hills,” 
the expanse of the ocean, the rush of many waters; ‘The mountains 
shall bring peace,” and the sylvan retreats afford pleasure and rest. 

If the choice lies between a vacation with nature and one with stir- 
ring life and works of art, the former will prove of greater value; 
yet ought not the teacher to add to the former, the magnetism and 
the refining influences of the latter? Ought he not to arrange for 
both as much as for replenishing his book-case or his wardrobe? 
Wordsworth affirms that, 

“ Wisdom doth live with — 
Books, leisure, perfect feedom, and the talk 
Man holds with man in the hourly walk 
Of the mind’s business; —this is the stalk 
True Power doth grow on;”’ 


and the most noble of Roman Emperors said, “ Give thyself time to 

learn something new and good, and cease to be whirled around.” 
The companionship of nature and books and art and busy life 

should not satisfy the teacher. There should be the friendly hand to 
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clasp, the kindred aim to awaken sympathy. “ As iron sharpeneth 
iron,” he needs to encounter the “ keen Damascus blades ” that others 
wield, to discover his own weak points, and acquire the “ finest edge 
of faculty.” 

Swift says, “‘ No man ever made an ill figure who understood his 
own talents — nor a good one who mistook them.” An earlier than 
he taught that the key to all success is a knowledge of one’s self, and 
Milton declares that, 

“To know 
That which before us lies in daily life 
Is the prime wisdom.” 


In whatever occupation a person may engage, he should, therefore, 
supplement his self-knowledge with a knowledge of his work. This 
is of vital importance to the teacher; every generation requires more 
of its teachers than did its predecessor; there are new channels of 
business, broader avenues of knowledge, more winding and devious 
paths from the fountain of wisdom. ‘ Human life,” writes a popular 
author, ‘is becoming more and more significant, richer in opportuni- 
ties and enjoyments.” 

The greater the advantages for acquiring knowledge, the greater 
the obligations resting on all, the teacher included, to acquire that 
knowledge, and on each to know his work, both concerning himself 
and those he would instruct. 

He who would be the pilot of cthers must possess an accurate 
acquaintance with the hidden rocks and shoals, with the winds and 
the under currents as well as with the safe harbor and the wide sea 
with its calms; but more than all must he know his own want of 
knowledge, his own ability to guide, and where he lacks skill. 

If Ruskin’s words be true that, “all great men know their business, 
and usually know that they know it,” how can a teacher of narrow 
views and devoid of self-acquaintanee, establish in others a strong, 
harmonious character? How can one without a high ideal and, at 
least, its partial realization, safely lead another? Will they not both 
fall by the way? Is not a teacher, then, treacherous to himself both 
as aman and as a teacher, if he fails to develop his own faculties to 
their utmost? to grow with the occasion and rise with the opportu- 
nity? to be like Wordsworth’s happy warrior? 

“ Who, not content that former worth stand fast, 
Looks forward, persevering to the last, 
From well to better, daily self surpassed.” 
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“ Not a having and resting, but a growing and becoming” will be 
his aim; he will add to his general culture the discipline for his special 
work; he will learn by study and observation how to teach; make 
available the experience of others; examine their methods; reject the 
defects, and assimulate the excellency wherever found. To appropri- 
ate a simile used by Marcus Antoninus, “ He will make all these things 
his own, as the blazing fire makes flame and brightness out of every 
thing thrown into it.” He will be no servile imitator, but will pre- 
serve an individuality of his own, without which there can be no true 
nobility of soul; he will also seek to preserve it in those entrusted to 
his care, and not chip and chisel, as one says, into a ‘ 
formity of thought and speech.’ Emerson ealls individuality the 
basis of all true culture, and Goethe, “the high priest of culture,” 
asserts that its preservation and development should be the sole end 
of a true education. 

No one owes it to himself more than does the teacher to preserve his 
inherent powers in their freedom and freshness. To borrow in part 
a thought from Dr. Torrey, a feeble mind may easily affect singu- 
larity, quaintness, extravagance, but the originality that springs from 


‘dreary uni- 


individuality of character, ever commends itself by naturalness and 
simplicity; and, “Simplicity,” says another, “is the highest grace of 
character, both in teacher and pupil.” 

If the teacher believes that, ** The powers of man have not been 
exhausted, that nothing has been done by man that can not be better 
done,” he will be in little danger of inditierently following in the path 
of others, or of acquiring an unpleasant mannerism by unconsciously 
walking in his own well-beaten footsteps. 

Does a teacher feel that his position is not worthy his ability and 
acquirements? He would forfeit his self-respect did he not perform 
the work given him, faithfully and well. Is he one, 


“Whose soul the holy forms 
Of young imaginings hath kept pure %” 


He will not be disheartened, although his labors are not effective of 
brilliant or speedy results. 
“ His high endeavors are an inward light 
That makes the path before him ever bright.” 
He may feel that he is not appreciated; that he is misunderstood; 
that he is treated unjustly; that his profession offers fewer induce- 
ments than do others for men of sterling worth to remain in it; and 
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that he is subject to removal for slight or inadequate causes. “ A 
real spirit should neither court neglect nor dread to bear it.” 

All honor to him that is never guilty of the “careless lie” to him- 
self, or the “ merciful lie” to another, but who scorns to do whatever 
would mar his character, or lower in his! own estimation his unap- 
proachable ideal of purity and truth. 

“ What though assaults run high, 
They daunt not him who holds his ministry, 


Resolute, at all hazards, to fulfil 
Its duties.” 


It is a teacher's duty, besides retaining an enthusiastic love for his 
work, to ennoble his office and maintain its true dignity, sedulously 
guarding every avenue whereby there could come temptation for him 
to bring dishonor or discredit upon the name of teacher. No outside 
interest, no indifference should deter him from meeting with cheerful 
promptness his appointments. He should acquire a versatility and a 
skillfui dispatch in the performance of his school work, yet should he 
remember that the seeming dexterity that is brilliant, but erratic, 
or defective in its results, is less desirable than the slow manner that 
leaves systematic, perfect work. No love of ease, no love of money, 
and no motive of policy should, for a moment, make a teacher forget 
what he owes himself, both as a man of integrity and as one of the 
fraternity of teachers. No pinched salary, no allurement of pleasure, 
no desire for culture, no generous sympathy for others sheuld cause 
him to incur obligations thit he knows he is powerless to meet. 
With “ heart as far from fraud as heaven from earth,” all just and equit- 
able claims of others, of whatever nature, should be honorably met. 

He should regard himself a part of the great brotherhood of teach- 
ers, possessing with them a common interest; where an injustice ex- 
perienced by one is an injustice which reaches all; and where the 
rights and the reputation of each are as dear and sacred to every other 
as his own. 

A teacher does not fullfil some of his higher obligations unless, by 
his character and efforts, he wins the confidence and the co-operation 
of his patrons, and more than all, unless he infuses his own spint 
into the lives of his pupils, imparts to them his own lofty ideal, and 
sets ajar for them the portals opening into a new and brighter world, 
radiant with the light of knowledge, and tremulous with the breath 
of trath. He must do for them what Phillips Brooks says every 
teacher must do for his scholars, “‘ Give them new ideas, deepen their 
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personal character and responsibility, and build for them new rela. 
tions with other minds.” 

There have been, there are now, such noble teachers, men and wo- 
men who in their lives have shown that it is the province of a great 
teacher, as it is said to be that of a great poet, “ to raise people up to 
his level, not to descend to theirs.” 

To emulate them one must be animated by a higher motive, and 
guided by a nobler principle than to strengthen certain special facul- 
ties, or to instruct the intellect alone. Scholarship is but the silver 
link between the iron link of physical development and the golden 
link of moral greatness, any one of which being broken, all fall into 
confusion. 

Fach succeeding year should witness a broader culture emanating 
from our teachings. No day should pass without a line in the record 
of a purer life, without adding to the foundation or the superstructure 
of a worthy character. 

In the language of a teacher long since gone to his reward, “A 
teacher must make his mark, must leave the impress of his character 
on his pupils and his age—a blessing in proportion as it resembles 
the perfect example of the Great Teacher.” 
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SOME NEEDED REFORMS IN GRADED SCHOOLS. 


(A paper read before’the Principals’ Association, December 30, 1879, at Madison, by Prof. E. 
Barton Woop, of Oshkosh.) 





The theory of our graded schools is a good and true one, and is des- 
tined to a long life. It is, too, in the main, carried out to good results, 
and these results are shown in the increased culture in each genera- 
tion. In all of these schools there are more or less of industrious, 
pains-taking, well-informed teachers. The people, as a whole, take 
pride in them, and sustain the teachers in good methods of instruc- 
tion and discipline. Still there are faults and imperfections in the 
methods of conducting graded schools, and probably there always 
will be, as long as they are managed by human beings. It is for us 
to correct these errors, as far as possible, and to that end, a friendly 
criticism is necessary. I have no new and revolutionary reforms to pro- 
pose. We should go very carefully at any great and radical change 
in so important a matter. Many of the so-called reforms in educa- 
tional, as well as in other matters, have hada tendency to reform back- 
ward. Notwitlsianding all that has been said, it still remains true, 
that for the great mass of pupils, before they get into the High School, 
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most of the school-work should be expended on the three It’s with 
some general geography and language. If teachers are fitted for it, 
they may give a little botany, zoology, ete., as a recreation, but not 
take too much time with these. I would speak briefly of the follow- 
ing points: The work in the primaries; methods of teaching the 
common branches ; grading so as to best suit the circumstances of a 
majority of pupils; and supervision. 

So long as the primary schools are left to the care of young and in- 
experienced girls, we cannot expect the best kind of work there or in 
after grades. When the little one first begins his course of study, that 
is the time at which he more needs a wise, sympathetic teacher, one who 
knows the ways of children, than at any other period. No cross, im- 
patient task giver will do here. This is the age at which the child 
learns to love his scheol and his studies, or to get a dislike to them 
that he seldom loses. He must be started right or he will never go 
right. Ina primary teacher, then, is required, if not so much book- 
knowledge, more tact and sympathy than in any other. The pecu- 
niary question comes in here, but that had been settled satisfactorily 
in many places. All that is needed is to grade the salaries according 
to success and experience, and not according to the age of pupils, and 
then to put the best teachers where you wish them to be. It costs 
no more in this way than it does in the way it is now generally done. 

As to methods of teaching, but little need be said. There are 
many nominal teachers who to the youngest pupils, merely assign 
lessons and here recitations. Then too, far too much time is spent by 
many on matters of theory and minute detail, and too little on prac- 
tical work. Childhood is not the age when reasoning is active, but 
memory and perception are vigorous, and curiosity is strong; it is 
when pupils like to do, but can not understand or perform much logi- 
cal analysis. After a child has learned that 2x2=4, some teachers 
are not willing to let him learn that 2x3=6, until he can give a cor- 
rect reason why 2x2=4, forgetting often that there is no reason for 
it; that it isa simple tact. Abstract thought, complicated problems 
and analyses are ont of place at this stage. This has been said over 
and over again, but some’ people need “line upon line and precept 
upon precept” before they will learn anything about the constitution 
of the human mind. To illustrate by arithmetic: Of course, at first, 
counting, adding, etc., must be done with things, not abstract num- 
bers. But this is not all. There should be an immense amount of 
practice in adding, subtracting, multiplying, and dividing simple 
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numbers, until this kind of work can be done with the utmost rapid- 
ity and accuracy. After this has been secured, small common frac. 
tions should be drilled upon in the same way, and to the same result, 
It is not early practice on long and intricate examples that tits a child 
best for business; and most of our boys go into some kind of business 
before gettivng to the High School, or even the higher grades of the 
Grammar School. It is this constant drill in the fundamental rules 
with simple integers and then with fractions. How many bankers 
and other business men have I heard say of young men, graduates of 
our graded schools, that they were steady, industrious, ete., but could 
not add. The ability to make rapid and accurate calculations by the 
simple rules is most of what is required in business now-a-days, as 
even interest is computed generally from tables, in which the only 
processes required are simply addition and multiplication. And every 
one who teaches the higher mathematics learns how much time is 
lost and how much trouble is experienced by those who have not had 
this early drill. They are slow, and make mistakes, have to go over 
and over their work, become discouraged, and discourage class and 
teacher. 

The same principle holds good in other studies. Not multifarious 
detail, but thorough drill on generals, in geography, and not all the 
intricate points of parsing and analysis, but how to build a correct 
English sentence, with sutiicient knowledge of names and definitions 
to use the parts of speech, ete., correctly. 

It is said, and in general. rightly, that the teacher should never 
tell a pupil what by skillful questioning the pupil can be brought to 
tell. But this, like all rules, can be carried too far. When a class 
comes to an entirely new subject there is need of preceding explana- 
tion and information. Some of the most successful teachers follow 
some such plan as this: Suppose a young class comes to the subject 
of least common multiple; the teacher having the class before her, 
with slates and pencils, stands at the board, shows how a simple ex- 
ample is done, with fuil explanation of each step, then quitely does 
another without explanation, and then gives one to the class, calling 
for explanation from them; then she gives more, urging them to work 
rapidly as possible, and subjecting them, on completing any example, 
to questioning, until it is certain that all is thoroughly understood. 
But a variation in methods is valuable — even the best method, if al- 
ways followed, is liable to become tiresome and uninteresting. 

With regard to the grading of schools, there is, perhaps, more dis- 
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satisfaction in the minds of the people, than in relation to any other 
subject. Many say that the books have such a demand for absolute 
uniformity that the individuality of different pupils is over-ridden and 
erushed out, and all is too much of a huge machine. ‘They say that 
the course of study is a procrustean bed, in which all must lie, and 
those who are too long must be cut off, and those who are too short, 
must be stretched to fit. There is something in these complaints, and 
there is a necessity for making our graded courses more flexible, that 
they may be better adapted to the wants of different pupils. It is, of 
course, necessary that the pupils shall complete a certain amount of 
study before obtaining a certificate of graduation, because that certifi- 
eate should have a definite meaning. But graduation is not so im- 
portant to a pupil, as the careful and proper cultivation of the innate 
tendencies and capabilities of his mind. And there are different 
powers of grasping and retaining knowledge in different minds, and 
some pupils have better health than others. Perhaps I shall be par- 
doned for any seeming egotism, if I can tell here the plan that I have 
been working on for some years, not, however, claiming it as original, 
as it seems to me to avoid some of the difficulties mentioned: In our 
high school, we have an English and a Latin course, and a pupil 
must pass a respectable examination in each of the studies of either 
course before graduation. We examine classes for promotion in the 
grades below the high school, twice a year, and thus those who are 
absent part of a year, may find on returning, a class somewhere near 
where they were when they left. Also, especially in the high school, 
the strong and ambitious pupil may work up to a grade higher than 
his own, while one hard to learn, may go back, with much less hesita- 
tion on his part, or that of his teacher, than if he went back a whole 
year. Also, a pupil who completes any one study, and passes exami- 
nation, gets a certificate in that study, and goes on with his class in 
the study succeeding that, and if he fails in another, he goes over that 
study again. He is not required to go back in all his studies because 
he fails in one or two. When he has secured the requisite num- 
ber of certificates, he is graduated. Again, if a pupil is strong of 
body, and quick to learn, he is permitted to take four studies, instead 
of the regular three, and thus can make his physical and mental abili- 
ties do him service; while if there is one of a delicate constitution or 
in poor health, or who finds it more difficult to learn, he is allowed to 
take only two studies, and be longer in getting through, and they do 
not feel that they are losing caste. Thus, a pupil may graduate in 
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three, or four, or five years, and not fail in health or be crowded be- 
yond his ability, or be held back with those of less ability. In my 
present class, “* A,” of 14 members, who expect to be graduated next 
June, one will have been, on account of health, five years in the high 
school, three will have been four and a half years, nine, four years: 
one, who was admitted at the beginning of the second year, and who 
will have done three years’ work in two years without over-working, 
One who recently left to go into business, would have been three and 
one-half years in taking the course. 

Again, if there is a young man who, after a reasonable time, js 
found utterly incapable of mastering certain branches, while capable 
of mastering others, I let him drop those for which he is not adapted, 
and spend his time and energies on the others. He does not graduate, 
but he gets some culture. A person born a mechanic, may be atterly 
oblivious to the beauties of literature, and all the time spent on the 
latter, may be thrown away. So, ifa young person in business wishes 
to take lessons in arithmetic or in book-keeping, or some other sub- 
ject needed in his work, if he shows that he has ability to keep up 
with the class in those studies, I put him there and let him get what 
he can. So, in the case of one examined, for admission from gram- 
mar school, or one who comes from another school, where the course 
is different from ours. If he passes well in two studies, and m one is 
behind, I put him into classes for which he is fitted and let him study 
the one in which he is deficient in the grammar school, and give him 
a certificate of admission when that is made up. In other words, an 
attempt is made to adapt the work of the school to all who come 
whether they can graduate or not. Now, all this gives some trouble 
in arranging programmes, etc., but it seems to pay for all the trouble. 

Let me say, before leaving this part of my subject, that the course 
attempted by many graded schools is too long and ambitious. Under 
ordinary circumstances, a school ina town of under four or five thous- 
and inhabitants, cannot advantageously keep up a four years’ high 
school course. They should attempt to do no more than, with their 
teaching force, they can do thoroughly and well. 

A few words on supervision. Usually, there is a principal in a 
graded school, but he has so many classes in the higher department, 
that he has no time to visit other rooms. The teachers in the other 
rooms are frequently young and inexperienced, and need, every day 
not harsh criticism but kind advice and encouragement from one 
older and wiser than themselves. A cheery, wise principal can thus ani- 
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mate, strengthen, and inspire teachers and pupils, and is worth more 
in this way than as a mere teacher. He can point out, in a kind way, 
new and better methods of instruction, and can sustain the teacher in 
controlling the school. To do this, needs time. A tired, worn-out 
principal can not do it; neither can a mere boy. He should be a 
strong, patient, kind, experienced man. 


TEACHING AND TRAINING. 


The radical meaning of teach seems to be to show; of train to 
draw, allied to drag. To train, then, is a more forcible expression 
than to teach. Possibly, probably all teaching involves some train- 
ing at a sequence, all training some teaching as a premise; yet a 
marked distinction between them exists. 

In teaching, the stress is laid upon the impartation of information; 
in training, the stress comes upon the utilizing of information for 
some specific end. 

If so, one may be taught much and trained little; one may possess 
a large stock of knowledge and still have no ability to use it as an 
instrument of power. 

In ordinary parlance we hear of training in many ways and for 
many purposes. It precedes any great success on the platform, on 
the stage, on the turf, in the prize ring, in the walking, running, row- 
ing, or swimming match, in the chase, upon the gory battle-field. 

Training in all of these and a hundred other lines must be resorted 
to with vigor, with persistence, ere man or beast is allowed to reach 
any acme of power, any summit of success. Every member of the 
equine species which knows how to trot is not a Goldsmith Maid; nor 
is every human biped who knows how to walk a Weston. Blood and 
pluck do something in classifying upon the basis of championship, 
training not a little. 

You will observe, unless [am wholly wrong in the distinction I 
have made between teaching and training, that the latter aims to 
coerce the vital forces into a distinct, yet narrow channel; one path, 
or at most a very few paths, are taken and all the rest abandoned. 
The question becomes not how wide but how far? not how much but 
how well? Training in life answers the same end as division of labor 
in political economy. The powers of will, of heart, of intellect, of 
nerve and muscle are concentrated upon the one point of ambition, 
the one focus of aspiration. While the results are striking, is not 
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the process of training narrowing? I, for one, should certainly 
answer this question in the affirmative. 

Then should training find any place in the school-room? I do not 
here wish to interrogate you concerning industrial training, a subject 
now causing so much discussion throughout the country; but I ask 
should we resort to training in the public schools of our country as 
they now exist — should any educator advocate or practice what seems 
to be a narrowing process? 

Some years since, in the central portion of Great Britain, while 
visiting a gentleman’s fruit garden, I noticed a small clump of trees 
growing with spirally arranged branches and twigs just like the fruit 
trees which we see every where in this country. They had an abun- 
dance of foliage, but not any fruit; yet they seemed healthy, even vig- 
orous. I was surprised to hear my companion call them “ wild.” 
Upon inquiry, I ascertained that the term was not applied to their 
origin, but to their training. I had some curiosity to see what kind 
of an object a tame tree is, and was soon gratified; for [ was led to 
the southern face of a high stone wall, and there beheld trunks with 
one or two branches on each side forty or fifty feet in length suitably 
fastened to the wall. They looked like overgrown grape-vines. Sym- 
metry there was none; but fruit large, tempting and luscious, 

In the United States much fruit can be obtained without sacrificing 
the beauty of the tree; but in that far-up latitude, any other course 
in the open air would have invited and secured failure. 

A prominent portion of our educational creed consists of a fascina- 
ting statement. It is this: All the powers of the mind (God-given as 
they are) should be cultivated; that is, symmetry of intellect should 
be sought after. 

I do not care to controvert this affirmation. It rises like the glit- 
tering palace of a dream, entrancing the beholder. Oar advanced 
civilization enables us to approximate this high ideal, and we love 
to think of the time when the great gardener, under more genial 
skies and more favorable surroundings, will be ready to impart a sym- 
metrical development to each life. 

Yet he is but a tyro in the world’s great movements, who fancies 
that such conditions now exist. The necessity for daily bread and 
daily clothing, still lies so heavily upon the many that they need 
planting on the sunny side where a few twigs of intellect may be 
trained for fruitage. 

Education has an intensely practical, as well asa strongly theoretical 
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side; it is wise to regard both; in the public school, it is peculiar 
folly to ignore the practical. The world asks not how many different 
things can a person do, but what one thing can he do well? Train- 
ing seeks to answer this question for the satisfaction of the world for 
the benefit of the individual. 

We must not confound narrowness with dwarfishness. The trained 
leaders of progress to-day are in a certain sense narrow, yet they are 
intellectual giants. Matt. Carpenter occupies an honored position be- 
fore the supreme court of the nation; has he ever yet risen to the 
dignity of the statesman? Beaconsfield is brilliant in literature, has 
he been wise in his foreign diplomacy, or proved a great leader? 
General Grant was mighty in the battle field, was he conspicuous 
before his panoramic cabinet? All are narrow, yet all are great; all 
have undergone a system of training which has been to them a course 
of compression and extension. As long as the results of this training 
were utilized by them, a great success was theirs; but attempts in un- 
tried fields have not been so conspicuously rewarded. 

You will have observed that my theme has been: under present 
conditions of life, in order that the individual shall achieve suc- 
cess, training is a necessity, although it is narrowing in its effects. 

I respectfully request, if we are in accord upon the theme of this 
paper, that we pass to a consideration of the following questions: 

Ist. In the public school, which, if either, should have the prefer- 
ence—teaching or training? 

2d. In our high school curriculum, what branches are particularly 
well adapted to a course of training? 

3d. Among those branches, what portions should be selected by 
the instructor as being peculiarly suitable for training ? 

4th. What modes of training should be used in the respective 
studies ? 

5th. What desirable results will successful training in those studies 
secure ? 

6th. What undesirable results threaten the attempt at mental 
training ? 

Are not these questions pertinent to us? Should we not have a 
clearly defined answer for each of them? 

Madison. S. SHaw. 


2— Vor. X.—No. 6. 
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THE STUDY OF GENERAL HISTORY. 


It is not my purpose, at this time, to describe methods of teaching 
general history; that I have already done in this periodical, sketching 
the method which I find most successful myself. What I wish to do js 
to discuss briefly the place of this study in a school course. It is q 
good thing that general history has come to receive so much atten- 
tion in our schools; but I think that much of the labor spent upon 
it is misdirected, for the following reasons: 

General history is an exceedingly complicated study. Just consider 
what itembraces. If it is not to be a mere string of names and dates — 
the most profitless object of study there can be —we must mean by 
the word “history,” the story of the collective life of mankind. The 
history of every nation narrates the life of that nation — its begin- 
nings, its growth and greatness, its intellectual achievements, its for- 
eign enterprises, its internal organization. Its constitution and 
dynasties, its religion, its literature and art, its wars, and its industry 
must all form a subject of attention. Now this is a complicated thing 
for even one small nation with a short life; when it comes to the 
whole family of nations, it bewilders by its complexity and magnitude, 

Take an American boy who knows the history of his own country 
pretty well, but almost absolutely no other history; who has heard 
of Julius Cesar and Napoleon, and possibly of Cromwell and Charle- 
magne, but to whom Charles V, Gustavus Adolphus, and Frederick 
the Great are meaningless names. Put such a boy to work at a gen- 
eral history. He will get along fairly well in ancient times, because 
it so happens that the two great nations — the Greeks and Romans— 
occupied the stage of history in succession, so that the attention can 
be given exclusively to each of themin turn. But when he comes to 
modern times, to the splitting up of the Roman Empire into a num- 
ber of independent states, and attempts to follow down these sepa- 
rate currents of events side by side, and at the same time to preserve 
some sense of the unity of the whole, he is utterly baffled. 

It is true there is even here an approximation to a succession like 
that of Greece and Rome. We can say that Germany from the tenth 
century to the twelfth, France from the thirteenth to the fifteenth, 
Spain in the sixteenth, France again in the seventeenth, and England 
in the eighteenth, occupied a leading position among nations; that 
the history of each of these for the time would be practically the his- 
tor Of Europe. This is a consideration of the first importance, and will 
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assist in detaching the history of Europe from that of the European 
States. But only inadegree. Lach of these periods of exaltation is 
a mere fragment of the national life; and the entire annals of each 
of these nations must still be brought into the course. 

Let us now follow our pupil when he has reached the period of mod- 
ern history; and let us take as an example, Thalheimer’s text-book 
which is perhaps the best there is. She begins with Italy, then passes 
successively to Germany, Turkey, France, England, the Netherlands, 
England, Germany, the Colonies, Scandinavia, France, England, India, 
France, Europe in general, France, and America. Is it possible that 
the student should receive any clear and correct notion either of the 
history of the world, or of any single nation, in this hotchpotch ? 

The remedy is, I believe, to take the history of some one nation by 
way of preparation for general history. By this the pupil will be- 
come acquainted with the general current of events, and the course 
of the centuries; he will have a thorough knowledge of one of the 
parallel streams which he has to take up in general history; and cer- 
tain names and events in other nations will become familiar to him. 
The two principal elements in the study of general history are his- 
torical distances, or the intervals of time in the sequence of events; 
and synchronism, or the relation to one another of contemporary 
nations and events. The first of these will be secured perfectly by 
the plan proposed. The succession of dynasties and events in one 
nation will be a firm and permanent background for all other histori- 
cal events; and this will make the best possible preparation for the 
second, the synchronisms, as all events in other nations will be at 
once referred to the skeleton of events traced in the first. 

For the purpose of such preparatory study the history of France is 
no doubt in itself the best. France has been oftener than any other 
nation the leader in European civilization and international relations. 
Its geographical situation, moreover —the center of a rude star, of 
which England, Germany, Italy, and Spain form the four arms (Swit- 
zerland and the Netherlands being also adjacent), ensures that the 
history of France shall touch from one time to another the history 
of every other European nation. Nevertheless, although France is 
in itself best for this special purpose, I should on the whole decide in 
favor of England, for the reason that it is the country with which 
our nation is most closely connected, and further that its history is 
the richest and most instructive of all national histories. If there is 
time to take both, so much the better. 
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It may be said that there is not time in the school curriculum for the 
history of England in addition to general history. In that case, I 
would have the history of England, even if it should be necessary to 
sacrifice the other. The class will thus get something at any rate that 
will stay by them; they will know the one history which is best 
worth knowing; and they cannot fail to get, in connection with it, a 
partial knowledge of contemporary European history, which will be, 
I venture to say, of as much service to them as what most of them 
carry away from the more general text-book. 

My plan would be, therefore, to take up successively the histories 
of Greece, Rome, England, and France, to be followed by general 
history. If there is not time for all, drop the history of France; and 
if the course is still too short, keep at any rate the history of England. 
Or, I will suggest, omit the histories of Greece and Rome. The 
break between ancient and modern history is so decided, that the 
non-classical student may perfeetly well begin with the new life 
which began after the breaking up of the Roman Empire. Suppose 
the histories of England and France are studied first, and then gen- 
eral history. Any text-book of general history contains all of ancient 
history that any non-classical student needs. If the exigencies of the 
case require it, therefore, for English students, I would say that the 
special histories of England and France will be found a sufficient in- 
troduction to general history. 








PRIMARY INSTRUCTION. 


PRACTICAL CONNECTION BETWEEN KINDERGARTEN 
CULTURE AND REGULAR SCHOOL WORK. 


When children enter school for the first time, great care should be 
taken in furnishing the mind with the first ideas. 

Whenever knowledge is gained through pleasure, a lasting impres- 
sion is made upon the mind; and, consequently, if we can succeed in 
interesting the children, and in cultivating in them a taste for stndy, 
a most important step will have been gained. 

One means of making the first steps in reading and spelling inter- 
esting, is the following: 

Teach words objectively. Have the object before the class, if pos- 
sible, then draw the picture; finally, give the word. Say, for in- 
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stance, the word nut is to be taught. Bring before the class a nut, 
or better still, supply each pupil in the class with one. Let them ex- 
amine it, tell what it is, and have a nice little talk about it. Then 
say to the class, “I am now going to make something upon the black- 
board; each one look carefully, and see who can tell me what it is.” 
The teacher then draws a nut upon the board, and calls upon pupils 
individually to point to the real nut, and then to the picture of a 
nut. ‘Then, by the picture of the nut, write and print the word, and 
also upon various places of the board. Then call upon pupils to 
point to the real nut, picture of a nut, and the word nut. Finally, 
sound and spell. 

Suppose a word that cannot be taught objectively, is to be given, 
as, for instance, the word cold. Bring before the class ice, snow, cold 
water, etc. Call upon pupils to come forward and feel of the objects, 
and then tell how they feel. They will of course say that they feel 
cold. Then let them give sentences, containing the word cold, as to 
how they feel when they go outdoors in the winter time, ete. Then 
write the word on the blackboard, sound and spell. 

Similar methods can be thought of for teaching almost every word. 
The form of the word now needs to be impressed, and in plain, writ- 
ten form; a word is unattractive. So give to each of the pupils a 
certain number of blocks, oblongs, sticks, or tablets, with which to 
build certain symmetrical, beautiful forms. After the form has been 
completed, let a representation of it be made upon the slate. Then in 
each of the squares or other figures, out of which the larger figure is 
constructed, the word just taught may be nicely printed or written. 
Thus, three things are gained; the teaching of the word, the cultiva- 
tion of muscular power and activity, and the cultivation of the aesth- 
etic sense. And what the child gains through its own activity, is of 
the greatest value to him. Another method of drilling the word is 
to have plain or colored cardboard, cut into different shapes, such as 
triangles, hexagons, etc., upon one side of which the word is printed, 
and upon the other, written in script form. This any teacher can 
easily do herself, if she is willing to spare the necessary time. These 
tablets, which constitute the children’s little stock of words, may then 
be distributed, and out of them very pretty plane forms may be 
made. Later on, they are of use in the construction of sentences. 
One set of tablets will aid in teaching words and drawing, and will 
also be of great use in giving lessons upon color. 

Let language culture be a part of every reading lesson, in fact of 
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every lesson. Let the child put his thoughts in sentences, not Single 
words. Let one lesson supplement another; and above all, teach the 
child to think and reason for himself. 

Primary work, though by no means easy, may be made a pleasure 
to both teacher and pupil, instead of drudgery to the one, and dry un- 
interesting matter to the other. If a taste for study is generated jn 
a child, that interest will continually increase; but if a distaste for 
study is at first aroused, the child will always dislike school. 

Milwaukee. Attce L. Roper. 
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MISS ELIZA’S LAST SCHOOL. 


“« Esquire Mason, from the Center, has just driven into the yard,” 
said Mrs. Deacon Carpenter to her ‘old maid’ daughter, Miss Eliza, 
who was at that moment standing by the kitchen cooking table 
deftly and energetically moulding bread. ‘* Hark! Jane has gone to 
the door; perhaps he wants her to take one of the town schools; he 
is chairman of the new school board, you know. No, he is asking 
for'you. It may be he wants a wife; he is a widower, you are aware 
doubtless,” added the mother, with a teazing laugh, for only the yet 
fair, as well as frank, capable Miss Eliza herself could tell how many 
widowers had come to her for consolation, and been sent peremptorily 
on their way. 


** He won’t be likely to call but once,” responded Miss Eliza, as she 


washed her hands, took off her kitchen apron, rolled down her sleeves 
over her plump, white arms, and, fresh and dainty in her pretty ruf- 
fled print wrapper, she entered the well-furnished sitting room. “ You 
are looking fora teacher, sir? Oh! it is my sister Jane you wish to 
see,” and Miss Eliza turned toward the door. 

“No, I wish to see you. If Iam not mistaken, you taught down 
at the Center a few years ago.” 

* Yes,” replied Miss Eliza, thoughtfully, ‘“ but I hardly know what 
to say to your proposition. I had given up teaching. I may say I 
was fairly driven from the profession. I will not admit that I am be- 
hind the age, however, for I have continued taking my educational 
journals, and in various ways have taken pains to inform myself as to 
the advancement in educational matters, especially in the larger com- 
munities in our Commonwealth. I kept up my attendance upon the 
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teachers’ institutes until the pretty, gay young girls laughed so much 
at my} streaked gray hair ’ and ‘wrinkles’ that I thought it best to 
retire from the field, and so make way for the younger aspirants.” 

ig‘ These young misses have had a try at the school I wish you to 
take. I carried the third one for this term home before I started for 
you this?morning. You see, Miss Carpenter, it is a hard one, this 
Gray Hill district school. You are doubtless aware of its unsavory 
reputation. I don’t pretend to say that the school has not been some- 
what neglected; schools in such remote localities generally are. If 
the committee ever visit them they must go on purpose, and it is a 
hard drive over those hills. Then, experienced teachers won’t isolate 
themselves up there in the woods. The method has been to let some 
young girl make her debut at teaching at Gray Hill. For years, I 
suppose, there has been very little teaching, mixed with less disci- 
pline; generally ending with turning the teacher out of doors in that 
district. Now, somebody must go up there who will in the first place 
bring law and order into vogue, and then teach. I want you, Miss 
Carpenter, — an old, successful teacher, — to go out there as a mis- 
sionary. I will arrange it so that you will be brought home every 
Friday night, and carried thither every Monday morning. Your sal- 
ary shall be the same that we allow the village teachers, although it 
ought to be higher.” 

This interview ended by Esquire Mason carrying Miss Eliza back 
with him to Gray Hill that very day. It was an out-of-the-way place, 
to be sure, but there were well-tilled, productive farms, and good, 
well-meaning people in that locality, who had, ever since the old 
town was incorporated, been taxed for all sorts of improvements in 
the village, such as libraries, street lights, sidewalks, and grading, 
which they seldom profited by, because the Gray Hill folks and the vil- 
lagers were always at sword’s points, although it was a common say- 
ing in the township that, if the village folks wanted to borrow money 
they resorted to the ‘ mountaineers.’ 

Esquire Mason was more and more impressed with the wisdom 
of his choice of a proper teacher, as he chatted with Miss Eliza 
during the drive to Gray Hill school-house. They arrived there in 
the middle of the afternoon, and found that the scholars had had 
possession all day, and were having an uproarious time. They set 
up a derisive shout as the committee and the new teacher drove up, 
but they quieted down when they saw that the latter was not a young 
girl; and when she proceeded to take along stout cord, a good sized 
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rattan, a hammer, and a handful of nails of different sizes from the 
buggy, they grew quite silent. 

* Je-mima!” said one of the oldest boys, as Esquire Mason drove 
away with the teacher’s trunk to her boarding place near by, “if the 
new committee haint been and got that Miss Carpenter from the 
south end. She’s that ‘ old-fashioned teacher,’ you know, and she 
can lick any boy twice her size, and she'll keep a great big school so 
that there darsen’t any of ’em say their soul’s their own just by that 
air rattan. I’ve heard about it lots er times. It’s one her brothers 
brought up from South Ameriky, and if it cuts inter a feller, it pizens 
him. And she always has a hammer ’n nails with her, and if a fellar 
don’t sit still, she nails his trousers right down to the seat. And that 
air rope — Gosh! when things come to worst, she hangs fellers up 
with it!” 

“ Let’s go home,” said another large boy. 

“No, Jes goin; I'll resk but what I can keep still the rest of the 
afternoon. Les see what she’ll do.” 

The first thing she did do that afternoon, so eventful in the lives of 
some of those boys who were fast growing into the typical, ignorant 
country lout, with strong, vicious tendencies, was to interest them. 
As she took their names she questioned them kindly about their fam- 
ilies, some of whom she had met. Then she asked the scholars, both 
girls and boys, about places of interest in the vicinity that she told 
them she had often heard of, but had never visited, such as the 
“Falls,” the “* Alum Rock,” and the “ Bottomless Pit” between two 
huge ledges. ‘I don’t believe,” said she, “ I shall go home at all this 
term. I shall have to take the Saturdays to get acquainted with all 
your people, and to visit these interesting places. Those of you who 
have been obedient and studious through the week, shall go with me, 
and on Sundays I can go to church with you. 

“We don’t have no meetin’ up here, we don’t,” spoke up one of 
the large girls. 

“Ts that so? Then we will see if we cannot have a Sunday-school 
here in the school-house. You can all invite your parents to come, 
and we will have a good, enjoyable time, besides the opportunity of 
learning about things of very great importance to us.” 

One day when Esquire Mason came to visit the school, Miss Eliza 
told him that there must be a fall term in the district. 
‘‘Tmpossible,” he replied; ‘* there is no money for it.” 

“There ought to be. These people have not had their lawful 
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amount of schooling for years. Their share of the town appropria- 
tion has been largely diverted toward the schools in the village.” 

“T don’t see how I can arrange for a fall term up here,” said the 
committee, scratching his head. 

“ Well,” said Miss Eliza, “ you know I came up here in the double 
capacity of teacher and ‘ missionary,’ and I am going on with the fall 
term, by your leave, without any salary if it is necessary. However, 
I warn you sir,” she continued, laughing, “ that I have been figuring 
alittle over our town appropriation, and I know about what amount 
of money this district is entitled to, and what it is going to have.” 

The school, which had come to be a model one, went on, and Miss 
Eliza did not teach without salary. The Esquire’s interest increased 
in the school, and, in the capacity of committee, of course his visits 
to it grew more and more frequent. ‘Here is a teacher,” he would 
say, “ who has wonderful tact, and who understands the magnitude 
of her work.” 

At the close of the winter term Esquire Mason, who indeed was a 
widower, asked Miss Eliza to marry him. 

“We will see about that,” she replied, archly, “ after you promise 
me that while you are committee you will see that justice is done to 
Gray Hill as well as the other outlying districts.” 

There were many tears shed when Miss Eliza left the Hill. She 
found her pupils ignorant, devoid of good manners, and coarse and 
ungrammatical in their speech. She had not been in the school a 
week before she had engendered a wide awake, vigorous emulation in 
good deportment and hard study among her pupils. She left them 
rightly biased in every sense by reason of the technical drill, mental 
discipline, and moral training received from her. Subsequently, 
through the influence of Mrs. Esquire Mason, née Miss Eliza Carpen- 
ter, no less than four of those once ignorant, loutish boys attended 
the high school in the village, and fitted for and entered college. 
And those coarse, pert, giggling girls were, by her example and teach- 
ing, transformed into study-loving, refined, pure minded maidens. 

When the beloved teacher was removing her books and other arti- 
cles, on the last day of her last term (she left her pictures hanging 
upon the walls of the school-room), one of the little fellows asked, “Is 
there really any poison in this rattan, teacher?” 

“In this blackboard pointer? Certainly not, dear child.” 

“ Well, will you please tell us now why you brought that hammer 
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and those nails, and the cord: 
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* Why, yes, to be sure, my dears. I brought them because I wasn’t 
sure there would be places where you and I could properly hang our 
hats and wraps.”— Mrs. A. A. Preston, in Nat. Jour. Ed. 





WELL OR ILL ADJUSTED. 


In a well-instructed community and a well-arranged school, there 
is no clashing of authority. Committee, superintendent, principal, 
and assistants respect each other, and work together for the common 
good. Any other course is suicidal. It is strange that there should 
ever be any other. Teaching is so much easier, the machinery runs 
so much more smoothly, the pupils are so much better taught, when 
officers work in harmony, and all bear themselves as ladies and gen- 
tlemen, that self-indulgence alone would seem to prescribe this course. 

Yet other courses are taken. Committees will sometimes issue or- 
ders without consultation, and against the judgment of a large ma- 
jority of the teachers to whom the orders are conveyed. They issue 
orders which imply in teachers a lack of discretion that ought to be 
fatal to them; text-books are changed, new departments of instruc- 
tion are introduced, radically different methods of teaching are at- 
tempted by committee or by principals, without request from the 
teachers, without consulting with the teachers, against the advice 
and protest of the teachers, and the very teachers who are most closely 
concerned, and whose hearty co-operation ought to be essential to the 
success of the experiment. 

If the principal of a school is not fit to judge of the text-books and 
methods proper to his own school, he is not fit to be principal. Yet 
a member of the school committee in Washington was reported in the 
morning papers, not long since, to have objected to consulting teach- 
ers regarding text-books, on the ground that it was not dignified or 
desirable for employers to consult those they employed. It seems 
hardly possible for ignorance and vulgarity combined to go so far. 
If the assistant teachers are not worthy of being consulted on such 
topics, they are not worthy to be teachers. Do not parents and 
teachers alike see that, in all these discords, children are the real suf- 
fers? Whatever lowers the dignity of the teacher injures the status 
of the child. If the teacher has no dignity, it is wrong to impose 
him upon the child. If parents do not wish their children to be taught 
by menials, they should not engage menials, nor expect teachers to 
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play the part of menials. If teachers wish their occupation to be con- 
sidered as a profession of dignity and honor, they should maintain 
their own dignity unimpaired, whether against principal, or superin- 
tendent, or committee, complaining parent,.or each other. 

The lamentable fact is that neither male nor female teachers are so 
well educated that they can afford to throw stones at each other; but 
when men so far forget propriety as to hurl them at their female as- 
sistants, it is the first and most imperative duty of the latter to sacri- 
fice feeling, hit back, and give good measure. Society does not de- 
mand educated teachers, and therefore it does not have them. It de- 
mands educated lawyers, clergymen, doctors, high school teachers, 
and therefore it does have them. But it does nothing unreasonable 
in intrusting the education of a large majority of its children to aman 
who has failed as a pettifogger, who has broken down as a doctor, or 
toa girl who could not enter the lowest class of the high school. 
This is done simply from motives of economy. Women preponder- 
ate in schools, not because they soften the boys, but because they cost 
less than men. One of our Solons thought that, throughout district 
schools, the idea that there is not money enough to employ gentleman 
teachers should be dispelled. I should like to see him dispel it. I 
should like to set him down in a rural district I wot of, and see him 
convince the parents that it is better for them to pay fifty dollars a 
summer month to a college sophomore, than thirty to an experienced 
and successful woman. I should like to see him go into the city 
wards, and convince the parents that they would find their account 
in paying to such men as are willing to teach, eighteen or twenty or 
twenty-five hundred dollars, rather than in employing such women 
as they can get for six or eight hundred. — From Our Common School 
System, by Gar Hamiiron. 





UNIMPORTANT THINGS. 


I have observed, and I wish to emphasize this, that it is common 
for teachers to spend a great deal of time on unimportant things, and 
leave the higher faculties undeveloped. I have seen much in the 
teaching of history, just in this way; to crowd the memory with the 
dates of unimportant events, a method very good indeed for a show 
on examination; but ask those pupils questions which will develop 
their ideas, and you will find but little coming from them. The diffi- 
culty is they are not trained to reason upon these things. We can 
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use the events in history, not simply as a test ef memory, but to de 
velop judgment and thought. I have found it a valuable plan to set 
the class to thinking and forming ideas of their own. I have asked 
them to name five American generals in the order of their success, 
and then give the name of five British generals in the order of their 
greatness. They would name them in quite different orders. Then 
I would say, “ Give me the reasons why you consider the generals the 
greatest.” I have had some grand discussions upon the late ciyil 
war. They had thought while studying, not simply memorized, and 
the result was development. I have no patience with that teaching 
in grammar which gives a certain model for parsing, and requires 
that model to be followed precisely; this would only be a dead weight 
to the pupil. In geography, with regard to ‘the character of the 
answers required, I object to the plan of requiring that the answer 
contain the substance of the question repeated. Suppose I ask the 
question, “ What mountains are in the angle between the Hudson 
and the Mohawk rivers?” You would not stop to go through all 
the rigmarole of saying, “ The Adirondack mountains occupy the 
angle between the Hudson and Mohawk rivers,” but give the answer 
at once, “The Adirondack mountains,” without all that rigmarole. 
I have no patience with that sort of teaching which spends so much 
time in drilling upon the exact pronunciation of ah and thu, instead 
of the thought contained in the reading lesson. In arithmetic there 
is a model given for nine successive steps, and every single problem 
must be the counterpart of the one given. These models are well 
enough in the beginning, but they are carried to the extreme, and 
the result is, we make parrots of our pupils. 

Thoroughness is only a means to an end, but not an end itself. 
He who has acquired the habit of being thorough in whatever he 
does, has acquired an education. We are all trying to teach too 
much, and as our president said, we are hurring our pupils through, 
and graduating them when they are just getting ready for the work. 
We should teach them to think, and to think for themselves. — Cen- 
tral (Iowa) School Journal. 





Reaping ALovup.— It is strange that,in a country whose language 
is stored full of the choicest works of the human mind, and whose 
population is, as a whole, so well educated, reading aloud as a source 
of amusement and means of enjoyment is so little resorted to. There 
are many families, we dare say, where a book, or a chapter of a book, 
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is never read to the family circle from one end of the year to another. 
The individual members of the family read, but all the reading done 
in the family is silent reading. Father has his paper; mother, her 
tract; Mary, her novel; Johnny, his story of wild adventure. Read- 
ing, there is enough of it; but each one reads for himself. There is 
no reading for the whole, and no grouping of the family into an au- 
dience for an evening’s enjoyment, such as comes to people who hear 
a good thing well read. 

Only those who have visited in families where the gift of reading 
was cultivated as a source of family enjoyment, and the custom of 
yeading aloud to the family practised, can imagine what a help and a 
blessing to the family life such a habit is. Music is well enough in 
its way, but its range of expression is far narrower than that of read- 
ing; and, for that matter, far less practical in its adaptation to the 
family wants. Then, too, singing requires an instrumental accom- 
paniment, and a piano costs money, and requires too much practice 
on the part of the performer to be available for the many. The art 
of reading well is easily acquired and cheaply taught, and the expres- 
sions of literature are abundant and varied. If sorrow has fallen on 
the family, the needed antidote can be found both in prose and in 
poetry. If fun is called for, then fun can be had at the asking; for 
the language is so full of humor, so quaint and subtle, that the bare 
recital of the author’s words brings the point out and “ sets the table 
in a roar.” History, tragedy, comedy, wit, pathos, sublimity, every 
spring at which the human mind loves to drink can be opened, and 
the sweet waters be freely given to every one. 

How cozy those home readings may be made! Warmth, light, 
companionship, culture, happiness, are al! included in them. How 
much you are missing, if reading is not cultivated as one of the means 
of happiness and pleasure in your family circle! For, in such an ex- 
ercise, there is quickening for the imagination, appeal to judgment, 
elevation of feeling, opportunity for criticism, which shall teach 
the children more literature in three hours than they can learn at 
school in three weeks. Next to the impulse of love as a means of 
drawing families together, is the influence of intellectual companion- 
ship. Cultivate this, and see how satisfactory will be the result. 
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Tue principal thing in class work is to teach the pupil to think. 
Avoid routine as much as possible. Do not be more anxious to ex- 
hibit to your pupils your own knowledge of the subject, than you are 
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to draw out the knowledge of the pupil. Do not offer assistance 
while the question is being answered. Let your pupils stand or fal] 
by their answers. Make haste slowly. Be sure of each step before 
you attempt the next. Goslow. Be thorough. Do not permit the 
brightest and most forward of your class to do all the reciting. De. 
vote considerable time and attention to the dull and backward pupils, 
This course is not always the most pleasant, but it is decidedly for the 
best interests of the school— Normal Teacher. 








OFFICIAL DEPARTMENT. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 
TOWN SCHOOL TAX— TOWN TREASURERS. 


(). Have the qualified voters, at their annual town meeting, the 
right to vote a tax for the support of common schools, under the 
existing laws? 

A. The power of a town to vote a school tax, formerly found in 
section 2 of chapter 15 of the Revised Statutes of 1858 (and which 
was also contained in section 76 of the former School Code), was 
eliminated from said section 2, by chapter 374 of the laws of 1876. 
Neither in the statutes in regard to towns, nor in those which 
form the school laws, is any authority to be found for a town to vote 
a school tax, except the town be under the town system. 

Q. Is a town treasurer entitled to any compensation for handling 
the state school money received from the county treasurer? 

A. He is not. Section S40, after enumerating his percentages, ete., 
says: “He shall have no other compensation.” 


COUNTY TREASURER. 


(). If an order is drawn by the county board to aid in paying for a 
county teachers’ library, is the county treasurer justified in refusing 
to pay it, when the amount which the county superintendent may 
claim for printing, stationery, etc., has not been half used? 

A. No authority is given a county board to expend money for the 
purpose named; nor to apply to that purpose money that is not 
drawn by the county superintendent. The county treasurer is 
right in keeping within the law. The legislature would perhaps 
grant the authority in question. 
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EXAMINATIONS — CERTIFICATES. 

Q. Is a county superintendent obliged to re-examine a teacher who 
js complained of as deficient in learning? 

A. A superintendent may require a re-examination, if he thinks 
there is good reason for it. He is not obliged to because of vague in- 
definite complaints. These are not very uncommon. Ifspecific charges 
are made against any teacher, affecting his moral character, or learn- 
ing, or ability to teach, the superintendent is to hear and try the same, 
as provided in section 453. 

Q. Should a superintendent refuse a limited certificate to a teacher 
who can do excellent work in a primary school, and is wanted there, 
because she does not come up to the required standard fora full third 
grade ? 

A. A large discretion must be allowed a superintendent. If there 
is no need for licensing persons of limited qualifications, it is better 
not to do it. The case you mention is not exactly of the nature con- 
templated in section 450, under which superintendents grant a license 
to teach in a single district. It is conceivable that a person may 
have great skill and aptitude, as a primary teacher, although not able 
to pass a very good examination, and that such person might be 
more useful in a primary school, than many others who could pass a 
creditable examination. Butofany such case the superintendent would 
be the judge. Knowledge is indispensable as far as it is needed, and 
the more of it the better; but knowledge without ability to teach is 
not of much use to a school. 


CERTIFICATES AND EXPERIENCE. 

Q. Can a county superintendent grant a certificate of a higher 
grade than the third to an applicant who is young, and without ex- 
perience in teaching, although possessing the requisite education ? 

A. The law does not authorize him to require any such condition. 
After fixing the three grades of certificates, and naming the branches 
in which the applicants for each are to be examined, it provides that 
the applicant, “if found qualified, shall receive the certificate appro- 
priate to his grade.” A person who does not attempt to teach until 
he is able to pass an examination for a first grade certificate, must be 
deemed better fitted to begin teaching, without experience, than one 
who can pass only for a third grade. To fill the higher positions 
experience may of course be deemed a requisite, by school boards. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
Q. Our director is station agent; he has gone to another station, 
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out of the district, to work, but his family remains here. Can the 
board regard the office as vacant, and fill it? 

A. No; but he should resign, if he cannot attend to his duties, and 
make a vacancy. 

Q. Can a town board of directors adopt text-books ? 

A. Yes; that power is given them, under section 527. 

Q. Can a subordinate teacher suspend a pupil? 

A. The case should be laid before the principal, if practicable; if 
he is absent, or if the school-house is not the same is which he 
teaches, and the exigency is such as to require summary suspension, 
it would be justifiable, the subordinate reporting to the principal. 

Q. Can a majority of the board hire a person from out the state, 
the other member and the people objecting ? 

A. It would not be unlawful. The majority of the board might 
deem that person better qualified, and better fitted for the school, 
than any other applicant. 

Q. Many refuse to send to school, on account of children coming 
from a family where there is diphtheria. Can the board exclude those 
children ? 

A. Yes; the board should meet, and by resolution forbid the at- 
tendance of such children, for the time being, if such attendance is 
deemed dangerous to the schoo} and community. 

Q. District No. 3, of this town, went with territory to form a new 
town, and was owing a debt for money borrowed from the state, and 
now “ No. 3,” in the old town, has been called upon to pay, and has 
paid, the debt. Have we any remedy? 

A. The most feasible remedy would seem to be an act of the legis- 
lature, providing that the old No. 3, that owed the money, raise it 
and pay it to the new No. 3. 


Q. Most of the territory of an adjoining district, by act of the | 


legislature, becomes a part of this city, which is one district. What 
becomes of the school money that is due that district? 

A. As the transfer of territory took place after the children of the 
district had been reported, a proportionate amount of the school 
money comes with so many of them as come into the district where 
they now are, and in distributing it, the town clerk to be governed 
by section 558; it is payable to the city treasurer. 

Q. Has the teacher’s wife a legal right to attend the school, she 
being under twenty ? 

A. Not unless shé is a legal resident of the district. If he is buta 
temporary sojourner there, she is the same. 
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Q. It is claimed by some that a district is not entitled to school 
money, if the school was taught by a teacher who held only a “ per- 
mit,” or limited third grade certificate. How is it? 

A. The law does not so provide. Such teacher, though of course 
not very well fitted to teach, is a “ qualified teacher” in the eye of the 
law, and the school was a legal school. 

Q. If a lady teacher marries while teaching, is she released thereby 
from her contract ? 

A. Whatever obligation she was under, before marriage, she re- 
mains under, as to teaching the school. 

Q. There being no school in this district, have I not aright to send 
to an adjoining district ? 

A. The law does not so provide. Your own district should main- 
tain a school, or be extinguished, and attached to other districts. See 
sections 437 and 423. 

Q. Our teacher's certificate has run out. It is 70 miles to the county 
superintendent. Can she not finish her school, on her contract? 
Judge says she can. 

A. The law expressly provides otherwise. A contract “ shall ter- 
minate, if the authority to teach shall expire by limitation, and shall 
not be renewed.” (Sec. 438.) A teacher whose certificate is about to 
expire, should do as those do who have no certificate, but wish to 
teach, viz.: attend an examination. 











CORRESPONDENCE. 
SEVERAL letters having been received asking about the three holidays, May 
30, June 10, and July 4, it is here answered, in regard to May 30 and July 4, that 
as they come on Sunday this year, the general statute makes the Monday fol- 
lowing, in each case, a legal holiday, and it is just as much so for schools, as 
any other legal holiday.j !A law was passed last winter, making the 10th of 
June, 1880, a legal holiday. It is so for schools, the same as in other cases. 





How snovtp a date, say “ May 11,” be read, May eleven, or May eleventh? 
W. 
The eleven represents the ordinal, and not the cardinal adjective. That is, 
Wwe mean by the expression, the eleventh day of May, and not eleven days of 
May. It is more correct to write, as well as to read, May 11th. Some write, 
5-11-80, which, interpreted, is, the 5th month, 11th day, in the year 1880. Curt 
ness is the order of the day. People say “Thanks,” not having time to say “I 
thank you.” 


3— Vor. X.—No. 6. 
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EDITORIAL. 


WE aIvE below a table for the purpose of showing, for the different counties in 
the State, besides the assessed value of the taxable property and the amount of 
taxes raised for the support of the public schvols in 1879, the per centage of this 
property so raised, and the amount of taxes paid for each child of school age: 
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The items in the above table are taken from the most reliable statistics re- 
ported last year to the Secretary of State and the State Superintendent. They 
are given in this compact form so as to show most readily the inequalities of 
taxation, both per dollar of property and per child of school age, in all ‘he 
counties in the State. The statistics from the cities are included in those of the 
counties in which they are located. 

On examining the last two columas, the following facts will be discovered: 

1, The most recently and sparsely settled counties pay, as a rule, the least 
amount of tax on the assessed property, aud the largest amount for each child. 

2, The oldest, most densely populated, and the most wealthy counties gener- 
ally, are taxed below the average of 4.53 mills on the dollar, and near $3.81, the 
average amount paid for each child. 

3, The counties between these extremes pay, as a rule, the highest rates on this 
property and somewhat below the average for each child. 

These facts mean, in a general way, that the people in the counties best able to 
meet their taxes for school purposes, pay the least, on each dollar assessed; and 
that those with the least property and the largest ratio of children to educate, pay 
the most. Can any better argument be adduced in favor of a State tax, which 
shall aid in equalizing in all the counties, at least, a portion of the vast sum of 
money raised each year for the maintenance of public schools? Is the education of 
the children in a community an advantage to that community alone, and should 
it be paid for by that community alone? Is it not also for the highest well-being 
of the State, and should it not be supported in every part of the State? 





THE NEW EDITION OF THE SCIIOOL CODE has been printed. As we have before 
announced, this has been carefully revised in every part. It contains all the 
amendments to the school laws, passed since the revision of the statutes in 1878, 
and the comments on some sections have been considerably extended. This 
edition, though somewhat enlarged and modified, does not render invalid the 
one issued two years ago. Hon. David Atwood, the State Printer, has published 
several hundred bound copies of the work, to be sold at fifty cents per copy to 
those who apply for it. This arrangement was effected to accommodate those, 
especially the teachers of the State, who cannot be supplied from the office of 
the State Superintendent. 





ELSEWHERE in this number of the Journat is found the programme of the 
Annual Meeting of the Institute Conductors, the first week im July, at Madison. 
So necessary is it that the subjects presented in the Institute Syllabus for this 
year should be carefully examined, that all the exercises of this meeting are con- 
fined to the exposition of these subjects. The primary work required by this 
syllabus, is quite difficult for those who conduct our institutes, to grasp and 
present successfully before the teachers of the public schools. It is, therefore, 
imperative for those who give any institute instruction next August, or next 
fall, to attend this meeting and participate in the exercises. 

Without doubt, arrangements will have to be made for holding at least fifty- 
five institutes in the next series. It is expected that more applications will be 
made for institutes in October and November than were held last year in these 
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months, and so the demand for conductors in August wil! not be so great as it 
was last year. Besides, more county superintendents will assist the principal 
conductors, or will provide assistance, not at the expense of the State, in jn. 
structing their teachers. The Institute Committee have engaged the services of 
Prof. J. Q. Emery, of Fort Atkinson, to labor for them through the entire insti. 
tute season, this coming summer and fall and next spring. He will be em. 
ployed twenty weeks in this work. This, in effect, is placing a fifth reeular 
conductor in the field. At present, no one can determine how many nse 
or assistant conductors will be required in August and the first part of Septem. 
ber. By the first of this month, thirty-four applications for institutes have been 
received from the county superintendents, nearly all of which must be granted 





Tu UTILITY of the scheme of instruction devised for the institutes this year 
was thoroughly tested in the spring series by regular conductors. The testimony 
is unanimous from the teachers who attended these institutes, as well as from 
the county superintendents who held them, that no more practical and instruc: 
tive work has ever been performed through this agency for improving our 
schools. The most experienced teachers, especially in our county schools, are 
the warmest in the praise of the scheme. This should encourage and stimulate 
all the superintendents who will arrange for the summer and fall series, to use 
their best efforts to secure a large attendance in their counties, upon the insti. 
tutes. They may be assured that the instruction is fresh, novel, and not trivial, 
while it is largely confined to the needs of the pupils in the primary classes. It 
reaches down to the foundations of the public school work, We saw last spring 
strangers at the sessions of some institutes, exhibiting at first ill-concealed con- 
tempt at the simple, and elementary subjects under discussion; but as the exer. 
cises progressed, they would become intensely interested and remain for hours 
listening to the remarks of the conductors and the answers of the teachers. 
A number of the superintendents who were furnished in the spring with institutes, 
have written requesting that the same work may be done for them elsewhere in 
their counties this summer or fall. 








EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS. 


STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The Twenty-Eighth Annual Session of the Wisconsin Teachers’ Association will 
be held at Madison, July 6th, Tth, 8th, and Sth, 1880. 
PROGRAMME. 

TUESDAY EVENING, JULY 6TH. 

8:00. Oprntina EXERCISES. 
LecturE— Some National Experiments in Education — Prof, Joseru 
Emerson, Beloit College. 
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WEDNESDAY MORNING, JULY 7TH. 

OPENING EXERCISES. 

PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 

The Developing Method — Supt. C. F. Vresann, Manitowoc. 

Some Incalculable Elements of School Work — Pres. J. W. STEARNs, 
Whitewater. 

Primary Teaching, Illustrated by Class Exercises— Miss Mary Bray- 
MAN, Platteville. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 
Superintendents’ Meeting. 
Organization and Roll Call. 
Appress — Hon. W. C. WiitForp. 
Proper Tests in Teachers’ Examinations, and How Exercised — Supt. 
M.S. Fraw ey. 
Teachers’ Libraries — Supt. D. D. Parsons. 
Superintendents’ Duty and Action toward the Course of Study for 
Ungraded Schools — Supt. Agnes Hosrorp. 
J. T. LUNN, Chairman of Committee. 
WEDNESDAY EVENING. 
LeEcTURE— Rey. Henry T. Rose, Milwaukee. 
THURSDAY MORNING, JULY 8TH. 
OPENING EYERCISES. 
The Teacher’s Qualifications — Supt. J. J. Somers, Milwaukee. 
The Methods of Teaching German — Prof. W. C. Sawyer, Lawrence 
University. 
The Province and Function of a Normal School— Pres. G. 8. ALBEE, 
Oshkosh. 
The Kindergarten — Rey. J. B. Prapt, Madison. 


TILURSDAY AFTERNOON. 


Walks in and about Naples— Miss Etta 8. Car eg, East Troy. 

Natural Science in Schools— Prof. SamureL CAaLvIn, Iowa State Uni- 
versity. 

Reports OF COMMITTEES. 

ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 

MISCELLANEOUS BUSINESS. 

All papers presented will be open for discussion. 


THURSDAY EVENING, 


Visit to Washburne Observatory. 
Remarks and Explanations by Prof. James C. Watson. 


FRIDAY, JULY 9TH. 


Excursion TO THE DELLS OF THE WISCONSIN. 
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EXHIBITORY DEPARTMENT. 


The State Agricultural Socicty has made arrangements for an exhibit of work 
in the schools of the State. Liberal premiums are offered. The fair will be 
held at Madison, September 6th to 10th. It is earnestly desired that schools 
preparing work for the State Fair will exhibit the same at the Teachers’ Associ. 
ation. Information will be furnished by Supt. John 8. Dore, Neillsville, or 
Gen. George E. Bryant, Madison. 

The sessions of the Association will be favored with music, under the direction 
of Prof. T. H. Brand. 

The Senate Chamber and adjoining rooms will be placed at the disposal of 
the Association. 

The hotels will entertain teachers at reduced rates. The Park Hotel will 
charge $2; the Vilas House, $1.50 and $2; the Capital House, $1; boarding 
houses, $1 per day. 

All the Railways of Wisconsin will return at one-fifth fare, all actual members 
of the Association who pay full fare to Madison. 

The expenses of the excursion to the Dells of the Wisconsin will be moderate, 

Teachers desiring to make an excursion around the lakes can take boats at 
Milwaukee on the 10th and 14th, at the same rates originally offered by Messrs, 
Leopold & Austrian, of Chicago. 

W. H. BEACH, Beloit, 
President. 
W. H. CHANDLER, Sun Prairie, 
Chairman Ex. Com. 
F. W. ISHAM, Elkhorn, 
June 1, 1880. 7 ; Secretary. 





ANNUAL MEETING OF INSTITUTE CONDUCTORS, 
July 5th and 6th, 1850, 
IN THE HIGH SCHOOL BUILDING, MADISON, WIS. 


PROGRAMME. 
Monday, July 5th. 


FORENOON. 
1. 9:00 o’clock.— Devotional Exercises. 
2. 9:10 o’clock.— Organization. 
8. 9:15 o’clock.— Teaching the First Reader, Prof. Rob’t Graham. 
4, 10:15 o’clock.— Primary Arithmetic, Prof. A. J. Hutton. 
5. 11:15 o’clock— Penmanship taught Primary Pupils, Prof. Jesse B. 
Thayer. 
AFTERNOON. 
6. 2:00 o’clock.— United States History and Government, Prof. Albert 
Salisbury. 
7. 8:00 o’clock.— Primary Geography, Miss. Rose C. Swart. 
4:00 o’clock.— Spelling taught Primary Classes, Prof. J. Q. Emery. 
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EVENING. 
9. 8:00 0’clock—Introduction of the System of Grading Country 
Schools, Prof. Rob’t Graham. 
10. 8:45 o’clock— Programmes and Records for Grading Country 
Schools, Supt. James T. Lunn. 
Tuesday, July 6th. 
FORENOON. 


11. 9:00 o’clock.— Devotional Exercises. 

12, 9:10 o’clock,—Teaching numbers to Primary Pupils, Miss. Mary 
Brayman. 

13. 10: 10 o’clock. — Drawing, Prof. A. J. Hutton. 

14, 11: 10 o’clock.— Language Lessons, Prof. Jesse B. Thayer. 

AFTERNOON. 

15. 2:00 o’clock.— School Organization, Prof. J. Q. Emery. 

16. 3:00 0,clock.— General Exercise in teaching History to Primary 
Classes, Prof. Albert Salisbury. 


NOTES. 


1. Allthe exercises are confined to the discussion of subjects contained in the 
Institute Syllabus for this year. 

2. It is expected that the first half of the hour assigned to each subject, will 
be occupied by the person named in the programme; and that the last half will 
be devoted to a general discussion of the subject, and in this all the conductors 
will participate. 

3. The persons appointed to assist the regular conductors in holding the in- 
stitutes next summer and fall, are expected to be present and take part in the 
exercises. 

4, All the conductors are requested to be in attendance at the opening of the 
meeting, Monday morning. It may be necessary for most of them to reach 
Madison at the close of the week previous. 

5. One-half of the actual expenses of the conductors in traveling to Madison, 
and returning home, and all their expenses in attendance upon the meeting, will 
be paid by the Board of Regents of Normal Schools. 

W. C. WuitTrorp, 
Madison Wis., May 24, 1880. W. H. CHANDLER, 
Wa. E. Samira, 
Institute Committee. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


MASTERPIECES OF Enonisn Literature. By William Swinton, Author of 
“ Harper’s Language, Series,” etc., with Portraits. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 

Suaw’s Encuish LirERATURE is a very readable book, more so than most of 
the similar manuals which preceded or followed it. But most of the compilers 


of these books do not seem to have been aware that it is simply impossible to 
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take any satisfactory survey of the whole field of English Literature in a gin. 
gle small volume; as much so as to paint a great battle upon a ‘single canvass, 
Mr. Swinton is wiser than this. He gives us some master-pieces from forty of 
the master spirits of our literature, from Shakspeare to Huxley. This is much 
better than the usual collection of good, bad, and indifferent, and is one great 
merit of the compilation. But he doubles the value of the volume by giving us 
characterizations of these forty masters by some of the best critics or essayists; 
by men competent todo them justice. Thus Johnson tells usjabout Shakspeare, 
Taine about Bunyan, Channing about Milton, Choate about Webster, and Alcott 
about Emerson. The Portraits are life like, and add much to the charm of the 
book, from which you turn with a fresh glow of enthusiasm for the literature of 
your mother-tongue, and of admiration for its masters. We predict that this 
manual will have a more stimulating and fruitful effect in the class-room than 
most of those in use. The other portions of the editor’s work, such as defini- 
tions, introductions, analyses, notes, etc., are mostly well done. We should say 
a little more common information might have been taken for granted, but on 
the whole we are highly pleased with the book. 

Tur TEMPERANCE Lesson Book. This book consists of a series of short 
lessons on alcohol and its action on the body, and is designed for reading in 
schools and families. It is written by Dr. Benj. W. Richardson, Fellow of the 
Royal College of Physicians, of England. It is issued by the National Temper- 
ance Society and Publication House, of New York, and contains two hundred 
and twenty pages. The work is divided into fifty-two lessons, each of which 
presents a distinct subject in a most clear and orderly statement, and is followed 
by asct of questions covering the points discussed. The spirit of great candor 
prevades every sentence. The author exhibits 4 masterly comprehension of the 
subject in its details, and, as a whole, the treatment is largely scientific, and 
yet is not divorced from a vigorous moral sentiment. This book furnishes the 
most complete and satisfactory discussion of the nature of alcohol, and its effects 
upon the human system, that we have ever read, and is from a source entitled to 
the highest respect. It is impossible to escape from his conclusions. It should 
be read by hundreds of teachers in charge of the youth of our State, and espec- 
ially by many thousand young men growing up in our high schools, Normal 
schools, and colleges. 

SEA SIcKNEss is treated in a practical sensible way by Dr. Geo. M. Beard, an 
eminent physician of New York, in a little book of seventy-five pages, in flexible 
cloth, which costs fifty cents. The doctor speaks from experience, from observa. 
tion and from the result of extensive experiments, and shows how the trouble, 
which is an affection of the nervous system, caused bythe motion of the ship, 
may be prevented or greatly relieved. Those about crossing the water will want 
it. Address E. B. Treat, 757 Broadway, New York. 

Tux OysTER, CLAM, and other common mollusks are treated upon by Prof. 
Alpheus Hyatt, in No. 6, of the Guides for Science-Teaching, issued by Ginn 
and Heath, Boston. Sixty-five pages of letter press, and sixteen more of illustra- 
tions, carry the reader from the clam, and oyster, to the squid and octopus. 
These science primers are admirable for teachers who would enlarge the horizon 
of knowledge for themselves and pupils, and find delight as well as profit thereby. 
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A TaovsaND REGENT’s QuEsTIONS in Arithmetic, with the same on slips of 
card board, anda key to the questions, are published, together with the other 
Regent’s Questions used in New York, by Davis, Bardeen & Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 
The price of the book with key, and the box of cards, is $1.00. The whole eight 
series of questions in the common branches are eminently practical and useful, 
whenever questions need to be used, in examinations. 

Tae Norra AMERICAN Review for June contains Popular Fallacies about 
Russia, a timely article by E. W. Stoughton, our late minister to that country; 
Divorces in New England, which touches evils by no means confined to that 
region; McClellan’s Last Service to the Republic, Part III; Has the Southern 
Pulpit failed? An answer to the Rev. David Swing; Caste at West Point, and 
notices of some interesting publications. The Review is $5.00 a year, single 
number fifty cents. Published by D. Appleton & Co., New York. 

Tar ArT oF SEcuRING ATTENTION, by Joshua G. Fitch, is No. 4 of School- 
Room Classics. Published by Davis, Bardeen & Co., Syracuse, N. Y. It con- 
tains many good hints for teachers who fail in the matter indicated, and can be 
obtained by sending the publishers fifteen cents. 








HISTORICAL DEPARTMENT. 


THE MONTH AT HOME. 


Congress continues in session, doing practically nothing. All political inter- 
est for{the past month has seemed to center upon the impending presidential 
nominations. 

Postmaster General Key has resigned to accept a U. 8. Judgeship in Tennes- 
see; and Horace Maynard, now Minister to Turkey, has been appointed Post. 
master General in his stead. General Longstreet is to succeed Mr. Maynard at 
Constantinople. 

President Hayes has again vetoed an appropriation bill, on the ground that 
a political “ rider ’— a clause relating to the supervision of elections — was im- 
properly attached thereto. 

Not the least important event of the month has been the quadrennial General 
Conference of the Methodist church, at Cincinnati. Four new bishops were 
elected, viz.: Drs. Cyrus D. Foss, Henry W. Warren, John F. Hurst, and Eras- 
tus O. Haven. 


THE MONTH ABROAD. 


The Russian Government has been engaged in the trial of Nihilist prisoners. 
Two were sentenced to death, and a number of others to hard labor or banish- 
ment to Siberia. 

Bismark is having trouble with the Reichstag, or German House of Repre- 
sentatives. Two of his measures have met with defeat. 

Much interest attaches to the movements of the new British Cabinet, especially 
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with respect to Turkey, over which England assumed a sort of protectorate by 
the Treaty of Berlin, in 1878. Ever since that time, affairs in Turkey have been 
going from bad to worse, the Turkish government having fulfilled none of its 
pledges of reform. A new English Minister, Mr. Goschen, has been sent to 
Constantinople in place of Sir Henry Layard, who has been thought too leni. 
ently inclined toward the Turks. An incipient revolution is reported in Al. 
bania, the Illyria of ancient history, against the Turkish rule and against the 
delivery to Montenegro of a strip of Albanian territory ceded by the Treaty of 
Berlin. 

A terrible famine exists in Armenia. It is said that the suffering is far greater 
than anything in Ireland, and the distress in Ireland is by no means ended. 





THE JESUITS IN FRANCE. 


The Jesuits, or Society of Jesus, form the most famous and influential of all 
the orders of the Roman Catholic church. The order was organized in 1540 by 
Ignatius Loyola, and several associates, including Laynez and Francis Xavier. 
In addition to the vows of chastity, poverty, and obedience, common to all 
monastic orders, he instituted a fourth, by which the members bound themselves 
to go on any missionary undertaking to which the Pope might appoint them. 

The original purpose of the society was the prosecution of missionary labor 
in remote and difficult fields, but its aims were soon modified, so that it became 
the especial supporter of the absolute power of the Pope as against Protestants, 
kings, bishops, or opposers of any sort. 

The order, by reason of its thorough discipline and peculiar advantages, 
soon became very prominent in the educational work of the church, while 
it also worked itself deeply into the political affairs of the world. The 
Jesuits became the agents of papal intrigue and aggression in every court of 
Europe, and thus came often into disfavor with the temporal authorities. They 
were expelled from Portugal in 1759, from France in 1764, from Spain in 1767; 
and in 1773 Pope Clement XIV dissolved the whole order. It was not fully re- 
established until after the fall of Napoleon, in 1814. 

The great missionary labors and sacrifices of the Jesuits in Japan, China, 
North and South America, and other countries, have excited the admiration of 
the world; but it is in their work as educators in civilized countries that they 
have been most influential and most feared. 

They are especially fitted for this work by their peculiar system of training, 
which “ exhibits the most profound knowledge of the human heart, and the most 
correct appreciation of the religious instincts and impulses of mankind.” In 
France alone, during the past thirty years, they have graduated more than 60,000 
students, and have given instruction to ten times that number, or 600,000. Their 
schools, moreover, are probably the best in France. It is not strange, there- 
fore, that French republicanism fears the results of this immense influence con- 
stantly at work upon the youth of the nation. 

The Ferry Educational Bill of which so much has been written in the past 
few months, was a measure designed to place the control of public instruction 
completely under the control of the State by giving it the sole power to confer 
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degrees. It is as if the State of Wisconsin should require all graduates of pri- 
yate schools and colleges to receive their diplomas at the hands of the Faculties 
of the State institutions upon examinations by them. It also strikes at the 
Church schools by depriving them of State funds and in other ways 

The famous 7th clause provided that no one should be permitted to engage in 
teaching in any way who belonged to any religious order not authorized by the 
State. ‘This was aimed especially at the Jesuits. This clause was defeated in 
the National Assembly, in direct opposition to the wishes of the Cabinet or 
Ministry. 

Thereupon, the government proceded to revive the old decrees, or laws, against 
the Jesuits; and they are to be expelled from the country, leaving behind them 
twenty-seven flourishing colleges and a great number of secondary schools. 

Meanwhile, the government is organizing new State schools, having estab- 
lished about seven hundred in the past year. 








THE COMMENCEMENT exercises of the Fox ; James MscAnister, Esq., was elected, May 
Lake Seminary will be held Wednesday, June | 4th, the Superintendent of the public schools 
16th. of Milwaukee, receiving 19 out of 26 votes in 


TE NINETEENTH ANNUAL MEETING of the | the Board of Education of that city. 
National Educational Association, will be ‘THE COMMENCEMENT exercises of the several 
held at Chatauqua, New York, July 13, 14,15, | normal schools oceur as follows: River Falls, 
and 16, 1830. | Friday, June 11th; Whitewater and Oshkosh, 
AT THE SPRING EXAMINATIONS in Dunn | Thursday, June 17th; and Platteville, Thurs- 
county, there were 134 applicants, of whom | day, June 24th. 
99 received third grade certificates, and one | 
second grade. 


Pror. Funk, principal ofthe high school 
at Bay View, writes: ‘School work is pros- 
pering. The board have employed an addi- 
| tional teacher this term, on account of in- 
creased attendance.”’ 


Pror. Grauam, of Oshkosh, conducts, in 
August, for two weeks, an institute in Cedar 
county, Iowa. He is assisted by two teachers 
in that State. 


Supt. De Morre, of the Deaf and Dumb 
Institute at Delavan, attended the convention 
of the principals of similar schools, held the 
last week in May, at Northampton, Mass. 
Prof. Cochrane acted as superintendent ad 
interim. 


Marsuatt Avapemy, F W. Denison, Prin- 
cipal, has been placed upon the accredited 
list of the State University, for the ancient 
classical course. 

THIRTEEN STUDENTS graduate in the differ- 
ent courses of study at the commencement 
exercises of Milton College, Wednesday after- 
noon, June 30. P 


REPRESENTATIVE BALLovu, a Rhode Island 
man, !ast month introduced into the House a 
joint resolution providing for a commission 
to report on the amendment of the ortho- 


bexe graphy of public documents. It provides for 
mencement week of this institution promises | the appointment of a commission of seven 


FIFTEEN students graduate at the Lawrence 
University, Appleton, July 14. The Com- 


to be very interesting, members to inquire what amendments in 
Joun S. Dore, superintendent of schools | orthography may be easily introduced into 
of Clark county, had a slight stroke of paraly- | public documents and schools of the District 


sis Tuesday, May 25th. It was general, pro- of Columbia, and accepted in civil service ex- 
ducing complete prostration of mind and | amination, and whether it is expedient to in- 
body fora short time. His physicians effect- | vite the government of Great Britain to unite 
ed speedy relief, and an early restoration to | in constituting a joint commission to con- 
health is confidently expected. | sider such amendments. 

/ 
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Tue Plymcuth Reporter, of February 26, 
contains the following item: 


Prof. W. J. Brier opened his night school 
for instruction in penmanship and arithmetic 
on Monday evening. His class numbers over 
sixty andis only limited by the capacity of 
the high school room, he having applications 
beyond the accommodations thus afforded. 
The term will consist of twelve evenings of 
instruction. Those of our young people who 
are fortunate enough to be members of the 
the class, will be greatly benefited, as none 
are better competent for instruction in the 
work undertaken than Prof. Brier. 


A LATE number of the Spike, published at 
Lake Mills, contains this item in respect to 
the public schools in that village: 

** School closed on Friday for two weeks va- 
cation. With the close of school terminated 
Prof. Gould's first term as principal, and the 
district is certainly to be congratulated upon 
obtaining such a thorough teacher, combined 
with a perfect gentleman. From the day that 
Prof. Gould entered the school-house until 
the present time he has had but one purpose, 
and that was the best interest of the scholars. 
Some of them did not like his methods, and 
showed signs of rebellion, but they were only 
temporary, and now the best ot feelings ex- 
ist between teacher snd scholars. During the 
epring term Prof. Gould will be able todo a 
better work than during the winter term, for 
he has succeeded in grading the school, and 

etting it into proper condition and shape to 

e run as a graded school. 

REPUBLICAN France is making the most he- 
roic efforts to educate her people. From 1871 
to 1877, the ordinary expenditures of primary 
schools were increased thirty-four per cent. 
The subsidy of the government to primary 
schools was, in 1&71, 8,629,000 francs; in 1878 
it was 15,647,000 francs; in 1880, it was about 
20,009,000. The increase in the communal 
taxes for educational purposes, from 1871 to 
1877, was above forty-four per cent., and in 
those of the departments, forty-seven per 
cent. Besides this, an immense sum has been 
expended in building and repairing school- 
houses. Nothing like such zeal in the work 
of education has ever been known in the pre- 
vious history of France. A distinguished 
French statesman some time since said, in 
addressing a body of teachers, that ‘* The re 
cent humiliation of France was more owing 
to German schcol-masters than to German 
soldiers, and that it remained for French 
school-masters to redeem the lost honor.” It 
would really seem as if France had deter- 
mined to carry into effect that sentiment. 


SEVERAL YEARS since we became acquaint- 
ed with a gentleman in New Jersey, who had 
invented a barometer constructed of piece of 
wood, on the same principle as the one de- 


scribed below, and it was then in successful | 


use by him: 





On board a Mexican steamer recently ar. 
rived at Mobile, was a barometer of very aim. 
ple construction, but of greatest accuracy, It 
consisted only of along strip of cedar, very 
thin, about two and a half feet in length 
about an inch wide, cut with the grain, and 
setin a block, or foot. This cedar strip wag 
backed, or lined, with one of white pine, eut 
across the grain, and the two were tightly 
glued together. To bend these when dry is to 
snap them, but on the approach of bad 
weather the cedar curls over until the top at 
times touches the ground. This simple in- 
strument is the invention of a Mexican guitar 
maker, and such is its accuracy that it will in. 
dicate the coming on of a storm fully twenty. 
four hours before any other kind of barometer 
known. If this instrument acts as described, 
there could easily be a scale made by compar: 
ison with a mercurial barometer, and it could 
be used in place of amercurial. It, we doubt 
not, would be much cheaper also, placing it 
within the reach of persons now unable to 
possess a mercurial or aneroid barometer. 


A coMMITTEE of prominent citizens in St, 
Paul. Minn., was recently appointed to exam. 
ine the work done in one of the public schools 
of that city; and inthe report published in 
the Pioneer Press, occurs the following re. 
commendation in reference to text-books: 

“One more thing, of the highest importance 
to all the public schools in the county, in the 
briefest terms, but with the hope it will ar- 
rest attention and secure further discussion. 
In the system of rivalry by numerous pub- 
lishing houses to produce and introduce for 
their gain, into the public schools, new series 
of text-books, it has not been possible to aim 
simply at the production of the best books, 
but to secure novelty, much that was good in 
others had to be sacrificed; and when they 
could go no further in changing rules and 
definitions, and methods, matter has been in- 
troduced, especially in the grammars, that it 
were well to omit; and to your committee, it 
seems that great good would be accomplished 
by the appointment of a federal commission, 
composed of quite a number of the best prac- 
tical educators, in various grades, in the coun- 
try, Who ehould, once in ten years, examine 
by sections and report on all text-books sub- 
mitted, and those recommended (the necessary 
change in laws having first been effected), 
should be, by act of Congress, made the only 
books to be used for ten years throughout the 
United States. We would have better books, 
by far; would have uniformity in methods of 
calculation andin pronounciation. Millions 
of money would be saved to the parents, and 
then those out of school could still assist in 
their studies those yet in. Now in five years, 
we find the text-books so totally changed that 
it is difficult at times to render much assist- 
ance.” 

STaTE Supt. SHANNON, of Missouri, says: 
“The text-book question is becoming a se- 
rious one. Under the law a condition of 
things is growing up infinitely worse than the 
old evil of frequent change and attendant 
cost. In 1875, when the law first went into 
operation, I pointed out most of its glaring 
defects and urged amendments. These re- 
commendations were repeated in 1877, and 
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again in 1879, but the book agents, who were 
pleased with the advantages this law gives 
them, were promptly on hand, and defeated 
the proposed changes. ‘The evils flowing 
from the law are three-fold. First, the war of 
pook factions unduly excites the communities 
at large, and they imagine their dearest rights 
2 = . 
and liberties are about to be wrested from 
them. This produces discontent and dissat- 
jsfaction with the public schoolsystem. Sec- 
ondly, the influence of the persuasive means 
adopted to secure the spoils in the selection 
for five years, is demoralizing and corrupting 
inthe extreme. Bribery, direct and indirect, 
with liberal hand, sowed the seeds in the con- 
test through which we have just passed, 
which will produce a Iuxuriant harvest of cor- 
ruption. Thirdly, the strife of book concerns 
debases the whole subject of education in 
many minds to one exclusively of dollars and 
cents, and its euding leaves bitterness and di- 
yisions from which no One reaps any adyan- 
tages, except the victorious book house and 
those it paid tosecure the results. As I view 
the subject, the tendency of the present law 
is evil, with scarcely a redeeming feature, and 
certainly unattended with a compensating 
good.” 

Supt. Ratupun, of Buffalo county, pub- 
lishes in the Journal at Alma, a report of his 
spring examination of teachers. In it occurs 
this statement: 

By comparing the standing above with those 
of other examinations it will be seen that 
they are generally much higher. here are 
undoubtedly exceptions; some are content to 
receive just the **pass mark.”’ This increase 
of standing, and a greater number who read 
educational journals, are convincing evidence 
that our teachers are endeavoring to improve 
their qualifications that they may more satis- 
factorily perform the duties devolving upon 
them. This effort should not go unappreciat- 
ed, but when they among others, ask for em- 
ployment, the preferences should be given to 
those who are showing an interest in their 
work, Some must be rejected, and it is only 
justice to the industrious and ambitious ones 
that the negligent and indifferent be turned 
off. It is dificult to keep a certificate from 
the latter as long as they succeed in reaching 
the required standard. If district boards and 
the people will appreciate the efforts of the 
teachers and will pay them wages accordingly, 
the inferior ones will soon be weeded out and 
our class of teachers be much improved; if 
the teachers improve, our schools cannot 
help improving. 

Supt. F. W. Parker, of the Quincy schools, 
Mass., presents the following points in his 
system, which has come so prominently into 
notice: 


1, I was placed in absolute control of the 
Quincy schools four and one-half years ago — 
absolute to this extent: All methods and 
manner of teaching, courses of study, exam- 





inations, books to be used, appointments and 
removals of texchers. In this the committee 
have kept faith, and supported me at every 
step. 

2. I gave the same freedom to my teachers. 
They use methods, ways, and means that they 
understand, and believe in. They are crip- 
pled by no absolute standard of results. Exe 
aminations are simply indications of progrese, 
andtake their place in relative importance 
with other tests. Real mind development, 
and the attainment of real skill are absolute 
demands made upon teachers, giving plenly of 
time, and cousideriug adverse conditions both 
of poor preparation of pupils, and lack of 
teaching and training power on the part of 
teachers. Quality, and not quantity, is the 
demand. When a teacher fails, after reason- 
able assistance, he or she resigne. 

3. My principal work is to teach and in- 
struct my teachers, This I try todo by les- 
eons, lectures, private interviews, books, and 
by teaching classes of children continually, in 
order to show how work should be done. 

My main reliance for the perpetuity of good 
work is in slowly leaiing teachers to under- 
stand the principles of teaching. If princi- 
ples are understood, methods will take care 
of themselves. 

4. We will try to learn a subject, or to ate 
tain a skill, by constantly doing; that is, we 
learn writing by writing; spelling by spelling; 
English by constantly trying to use good 
English. 

5. We try to make all work a unit—one 
thing heiping @// the others. Language is 
taught as one branch —all its parts at the 
same time — oral language and written with 
all that pertains to them. 

6. I buy all reading books, and have a cir- 
culating library of 120 sets of books —25 in 
each set—of the best readers, magazines, 
histories, etc., published. Each teacher has 
all the reading matter she desires. 

7. My reliance for filling vacancies is upon 
a class of pupil teachers, who are constantly 
working in our schools without pay. When I 
am sure that they can teach and control a 
room, I recommend them. 

8. Sofaras I know, we have nothing new 
in our schools. The same methods have been 
used for years in Germany and in this coun- 
try. Please to say that we claim nothing new, 
nothing finished, nothing that is not founded 
upon well-known, and orthodox principles. 

So far as results are concerned, | must leave 
that to others to say. I am satisfied with the 
beginning, for that is all that we have made— 
a@ beginning. 


Tue following item was prepared for the 
May number of the Journal, but was crowded 
out in making up the form:— 

Ex-STATE SUPERINTENDENT SEARING has 
been engaged as Principal of the State Nor- 
mal School at Mankato, Minnesota. Me en- 
ters upon his duties next August. His many 
friends in this State will congratulate both 
him and the managers of the school, upon the 
arrangement. His experience in the public 
school work, his scholarly abilities, his exec- 
utive skill in the management of educational 
affairs, and his superior insight into the oper- 
ations of asuccessful school, all abundantly 


qualify him to win new distinction in the 
charge of this Normal School. 
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Supt. Tosrn, of Waushara county, writes: } 


**T have completed my spring examinations. 
Of the 122 who applied for certificates, 69 
failed to make the required standing, whil: 
20 of the 53 who passed were awarded six 
months certificates, and with the understand- 
ing that they would be rejected if no improve- 
ment be made at the end of that time.” 

WE would respectfully call attention to the 
excursion party which is being organized to 
visit Colorado, during July next. We believe 
that such a trip would afford needed rest and 
recreation, and at the same time prove both 
pleasant and profitable. For further informa- 
tion you are referred to Wm. E. Cole, Fond 
du Lac, Wis., who has the matter in charge. 

Pror. Hosea Barns has assumed the edito- 
tial charge of the Aenosha Telegraph. He 
announces that he will conduct an indepen- 
dent Republican and family newspaper. In 
an item he says: ‘‘We do not mean to allow 
the schools of our county or city to suffer from 
lack of intereston our part.’ This is just 
what we should expect from the Professor. 
We wish him a large measure of success in 
his new enterprise. 

Tue agency of Sheldon & Co., N. Y., pub- 
lishers, has been removed from the corner of 
Clark and Adams streets, to room No. 35, 
Central Music Hall Building, corner of State 
and Rando!ph streets—a very convenient 
and accessible and attractive location. Here 
the gentlemanly agent, Mr. S. S. Ventres, 
will be happy to see al! who may favor him 
with a call, or who w'sh to examine the pub- 
lications which he represents. 

Surt. Manoney, of Kenosha county, says: 

Many of our school-houses do not contain 
blackboards enough. ‘The day has gone by 
when a board two feet by five will answer for 
a blackboard. Map drawing is a fixed fact in 
many of our schools, and plenty of room is 
necessary for this exercise. Primary pupils 
can lesrn more trom blackboards and slate 
than from books. In some school-houses 
blackboards cannot very well be put on the 
walls, owing to the kind of plaster; but good 
canvass can be bought, which will answer 
every purpose. 

A note from D. E. Mahoney, principal of 
the public school at Ontairo, Vernon county, 
informs us that the spring term of the school 
opened April 5th, with the largest attendance 
during the present year. <A fine addition is 
made by the non-resident pupils. Last fall a 
literary society was organized in the place, 
and it holds weekly meetings, at which are 
presented exercises in music, select readings, 
declamations, and essays. These meetings 
have proved to be very interesting and profit- 
able. 








Tue River Fatts Press of May 20th con- 
tains a very interesting item on the educa- 
tional history of that place. It gives an ac. 
count of the rise and progress of the oid Acad- 
emy, the State Normal School, and the public 
school located in that village. Accompany. 
ing it is the excellent plan of the building 
which will be erected this summer for the last 
uamed school. Villages wishing to build an 
edifice, two stories in height, with accommo- 
dation for four or five departments, and with 
superior facilities for warming and ventila- 
tion, would do well to study the arrangements 
of this building. 


Surr. West, in a letter received too late for 
last month, says, ‘Our teachers’ institute, held 
at Evansville, commencing April 5, was at- 
tended by 81 working members, a majority of 
whom expressed themselves as being well 
pleased with the plan of the work and greatly 
benefited by the instruction given. Prof, 
Salisbury, though somewhat indisposed and 
fatigued when he came to us, did not fail to 
awaken a deep interest in the subjects pre- 
sented, and to hold the attention of the mem- 
bers to the last. The lecture by the the State 
Superintenpent was attended by a large and 
appreciative audience.” 


We have been favored with several visits 
from Hon. C. W. Von Ceelln, State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction of Iowa, who 
has been in attendance as a Commissioner 
upon the Presbyterian General Assembly, 
held last month at Madison. He is now gerv- 
ing on his third term —a vigorous, thorough- 
ly competent, and faithful officer. He was 
edacated in the University at Berlin, Prussia, 
and has taught in the high schools and col- 
leges of his adopted state. He has enjoyed 
greatly the sessions of the Assembly, in 
whose proceedings he has taken an active 
interest. 

Rev. Tuos. R. WituiaMs, D. D., a professor 
inthe Alfred University, New York, has ac- 
cepted the position of acting president {in 
Milton College, this State. Prof. Albert 
Whitford has filled this position for the past 
two and a half years; but, on account of poor 
health, he declined to act longer therein. He 
will be retained in the institution, with which 
he has been so long connected, as the pro- 
fessor of mathematics. Dr. Williams has 
had a long and successful experience in teach- 
ing, is endowed with a vigorous and brilliant 
intellect, and has acquired the best cultura 
which the highest institutions of this country 
afford. His administration will be eminently 
acceptable. 
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{Tar Board oF EpvucatTion in Kenosha ap- 
pointed acommittee to visit the schools of 
that city during the examinations at the close 
ofthe winter term. In reference to the high 
school, the committee report that one of the 
most prominent features of the school mant- 
fest, was the thoroughly orderly manner ap- 
parent in all the routine of school work. 
Without thie, few schools of any grade ever 
succeed. There are few vocations in life but 
what require system, and none more so than 
successful teaching. The patrons of our 
schools are much indebted to the principal, 
Mr. Hubbard, for bringing back the school to 
thorough discipline and order. 


Tue BoarD oF Epvucation in Pomeroy, 
Ohio, made a rule that‘al! pupils should study 
drawing. William Tucker gave notice to the 
teacher that his daughter must not etudy that 
pranch, and the Board, in consequence, ex- 
pelled her. Tucker sued the Board and re- 
covered $35 damages for depriving his daugh- 
ter of the privileges of the public schools. 
The decision of the court was in accordance 
with that of our own Supreme Court, and 
would go to sustain the proposition that a 
school board cannot require any pupil to pur- 
sue any branch of study in school which the 
parent directs he shall not pursue. 


THE MEETING Of normal school school prin- 
cipals and others particularly interested in 
normal work at Put-in-Pay, Ohio, is now 
definitely appointed to begin July 21, and con- 
tinue for three days, and perhaps longer. No 
attempt is to be made to draw a large crowd 
together — none outside of actual workers. It 
is intended that the exercises shall be of the 
“round-table” sort, rather than of the nature 
of amass meeting. Members are expected 
towork about half the day and recreate the 
restof the time. The Beebe House will enter- 
tain them at $2 per day. The programme is 
preparing and will be announced soon. 


We acknowledge the visit of Rev. Edward W. 
Blyden, D. D., LIa D., the President of the 
college at Monrovia, in Liberia, Africa. While 
he was born in the West Indies, ‘and though 
residing a while in this country, he was edu- 
cated in the schools of that country. He fills 
algo the position as the Secretary of the In- 
terior of that country, and as such he has 
charge of the public school system. He ap- 
points the School Commissioners of the 
counties, who report directly to him, and se- 
lects all the text-books, which are purchased 
by the state for the public schools. The 
graded school system is just now being intro- 





duced. We found him a very intelligent and 
accomplished gentleman. 


Pror. Beck publishes in the Witness, at 
Platteville, this item: 


The following list of words, handed to us 
by Prof. A. J. Hutton, was collected from his 
work in Institutes, and may be indefinitely 
extended. Who can pronounce them all cor- 
rectly without aid from the dictionary, or 
even with it? 

Reduce, lieu, tune, institute, tutor, during, 
due, duty, demand, dance, chancellor, grass, 
advantage, won't, room, broom, soon. roof, 
exemplary, peremptory, bouquet, tableaux, 
frontier, squalor, truths, Wednesday, lien, 
hymning, condemning, almond, hostier, ter- 
ritory (no secondary accent on the penult 
syllable), allies, ro:nance, finance, horizon, 
matron, accurate, livelong, column, volume, 
construe, robust, address, stalwart, corollary, 
greasy, stolid, prairie, extant, idea, area, 
creek, canine, deticit, houses, recess, excur- 
sion, equation, direct, digestion, Italian, 
whoop, kettle, sit, shut, hearth, rude, fruit, 
schism, hereditaments, European, mortgage, 
mortgageor, hymeneal, been, down, town, 
stone, soap. 


A COUNTRY SCHOOL-TEACHER by the name 
of Frank Moore gave an account, last month, 
in the Witness, of Platteville, of his experi- 
ence in grading his school in the scheme pub- 
lished in connection with the institute sylla- 
bus. He says specially, ‘‘I have so far 
eucceeded in its adoption as to find some prac- 
tical difficulties and realize some pleasant 
features." He mentions the difficulties as 
follows: ‘Irregular attendance is another 


‘unavoidable difficulty, with which every 


teacher must contend, and the more uniform 
the system the more formidable the barrier. 
This system requires frequent examinations. 
A day's or two days’ absence interferes seri- 
ously. Also it is not uncommon for boys 
from ten to fifteen years of age to ‘stay out’ 
from two to four weeks during the busy time 
on the farm. What will our form enthusiast 
say when an interested Pa wants his boy to 
go on faster in ‘rithmetic, or an interested 
Ma says that John needn’t study Gogerfy, if 
he'll only learn to read and cipher? Our Su- 
preme Court sustains the above interested 
parties. One great drawback in our school 
system is a want of class records. This 
course of study, if properly carried out, gives 
a complete account of what each scholar has 
accomplished. The new teacher may havea 
more satisfactory basis to work upon. Stud- 
ies will be more evenly pursued, thus en- 
abling pupils to enter, with a suitable prep- 
aration in each branch, advanced schools.” 
JosHvuA STARK, Esq., was re-elected, the 4th 
of last month, president of the Board of Edu- 
cation of Milwaukee. At the closing session 
of the old Board, held the same day, he pre- 
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sented a report, from which we clip the fol- 
lowing: 

One of the most difficult questions in public 
education is what to do with the thousands of 
children between the ages of 4 and 7, that are 
pressed upon our care, who are too young for 
ordinary methods of instiuction. We cannot 
rid ourselves of the question by excluding 
them from our schools. For years past, this 

roblem has engaged the attention of thought- 

ul educators, and the view has come to be 
generally accepted that the Kindergarten, 
substantially as founded by Freebel, furnishes 
the only true solution. With us the Kinder- 
garter, or something as near to it as we shall 
tind practicable, is a positive necessity. The 
value of such training as a preparation for 
entering upon the proper work of the school 
at the age of 6 or 7 is inestimable, and its in- 

fluence in the formation of personal character 

is one of its highest merits. The great ob- 
stacle to the introduction of the system has 
been and is the practical one of expense. The 
ay of St. Louis, the first of the large Ameri- 

Can cities to adopt this system, commenced 
six years ago in a limited way, and the re- 

sults have been so satisfactory that in 1879 
there were fifty-three flourishing kindergar- 

tens maintained by the Board of Education of 
that city, with 6.200 pupils enrolled, with 131 
teachers, with 65 unpaid assistants. The 
total annual cost for tuition is but $3.52 per 
pupil, upon the average number enrolled. 

If like results can be attained here, the 
duty of the Board seems plain, to introduce 
the kindergarten as rapidly as suitable rooms 
and thoroughly competent teachers can be 
provided. A step has been taken in this di- 

rection by the recent establishment of a kin- 
dergarten in connection with the Normal 
School at Oshkosh, under charge of Miss 
Fisher of St. Louis. This movement deserves 
the attention and encouragement of our suc- 
cessors. 





WE HAVE just reccived the catalogue of the 
Free High School and the circulars of the 
public schools of Stevens Point, Wis. They 
are printed in avery tasty pamphlet of thirty- 
six pages, and firnish information of great 
value to all interested in the schools. The 
names of the officers and members of the 
School Board, and of the teachers in the dif- 
ferent departments, are first given. Then 
follow the items belonging to the High 
School, which are the catalogue of the 
ninety-one students inthe different classes, 
the course of study for four years, some gen- 
eral remarks on the operations of the school, 
the list of 173 volumes in the excellent refer- 
ence library, and the catalogue of the philo- 
sophical apparatus. The remainder of the 
work is taken up with the outlines of the 
studies taught in the lower departments, with 
the list of the text-books in use throughout 
the school, with the calendar for the next 
year, and with the rules and regulations of 
the School Board for their own government, 
and for the management of the schools. This 
production in all its parts is a model, and 
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can be profitably studied by other boards, 
During the past year, the course of study pur- 
sued in the High School has been much 
extended, and the attendance of pupils ip 
their school was twenty per cent. higher 
than last year. We understand that the pres- 
ent principal, Frank L. Green, who has ]g. 
bored so efficiently the past year in raising 
the standard of instruction in the schools, 
will be retained another year, with the in- 
crease of $300 to his salary. The School 
Board show great wisdom in continuing the 
services of the earnest and accomplished 
principal, and of his tried and successful 
teachers. 


THE ORATORICAL CONTEST held the last week 
in April, at Beloit, to determine who should 
represent Wisconsin in the Inter-State con. 
test to be held at Oberlin, the first week in 
May, resulted in the choice of Rollin D. Salis- 
bury, of Spring Prairie, Wis. His subject at 
Oberlin was “The Netherlands — What We 
Owe Them.” 


Kenosu claims the *‘ Boss artesian well” 
of this country. The pressure in the mains 
of the well indicates a head of 180 feet, or 80 
pounds toa square inch. When unobstruct- 
ed, the stream of water furnishes an actual 
flow of 87 gallons per second, or 119,300 bar- 
rels per day. The theoretical capacity is said 
to be double this amount. 


TRIP TO COLORADO! 


TO TEACHERS AND STUDENTS: 


We would respectfully call attention to the 
Excursion Party which !s being organined to 
visit Colorado during July next. 

We believe that such a trip would afford 
needed rest and recreation, and at the same 
time prove both pleasant and profitable. 

For further information you are referred to 

WM. E. CCLE, FOND DU LAC, WIS., who 
hag this matter in charge. 

W. C. Wuitrorp, A. M.. State Sup’t Schools. 

Joun Bascom, LL. D., President State Uni- 
versitv. 

E. D. Huntiey, D2, D., President Lawrence 

University. 

E. es Sup’t Schools, Fond du Lac 








nty. 
Prof. 6. Cc. =~ Hetcuins, Sup’t Schools, Fond du 
May 33d, "1880. 


TEACHERS and, STUDENTS 


— _ $100, or bart. per 
s Sort ng VACATION. 
For full vajniaan poe 
J.C. MeCURDY & CO. Chicago, Il. 








